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The Block Signals 
Are Working— 




















,_ In some human experience 

* “is like iene me : 

‘ Every moment of the business and 
© social day the block signals are givi 

right of way to keenness and deuie 

—while the slow and the heavy must 

wait on the sidetrack for their chance 


to move forward. 


The ability to “ 
“get there” depends much on the poise of 
body, brain and nerves that comes with 
correct diet and proper nourishment. 


That's why so many choose Grape- 
Nuts for breakfast and lunch. Served 


go through” and to 


supplies the vital mineral salts so 
necessary to full nutrition. 


Grape-Nuts has a rich, delightful 
Seven, to sendhi te scree GE 
—and is distinctly the food for mental 
and physical alertness and speed. At 
all grocers. 


“There's @ Reason” 
for Grape-Nuts 
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This year promises the return of higb- 

er priées for raw furs. At thix carly 

date the demand indicates that the 
insufficient i 






perfect confidence 


or you can al ip your eatch 
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all staple » Mink, 
Sfuskret ‘Reecoeh Hed Pek 
Fancy furs a specialty, in- 
cluding Silver and Cross 
Fox, Fisher, Marten, ete. 
Est. 1870. Our continued prompt returns and liberal 
policy are now bringing us shipments from all North 
America, Alaska to Mexico. Send for free Price 
List, M. J. Jewett & Sons Redwood N. Y. D 















ick Action Assures You 
oe S.&B. Price List 


END your name now for the 

first S & B price list. It’s the 
sure-fire guide to top of the market 
prices for Raw Furs. 


S & B Headquarters can always 
afford to and do pay prices 
because located right where the 
world’s greatest demand is. 

Become a satisfied S & B shipper. 
All you have to do is send for the 
S & B price list. Don’t delay! 
Send your name and address now. 


STRUCK & BOSSAK INC. 


152 West 28th St., New York 





TRAPPERS“. <4 
le 
DORMAN coesit always quote more 
but veryoften PAYS MORE 
The secret isin our very fair grading 
Te Test Way /s The BEST Way 
cna 
We pay express and parcel post chagges 
and no commission. 
We NEED Your Furs, You NEED US 
Write at once for price list and 
shipping tags. 

















BENJAMIN DOORMAN 
147 West 24° Sr. New Yorn WY. | 





Handling the Furs 


Notes of Interest to Trappers 
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Curing the Furs 
F. E. BRIMMER, NEW YORE 

Next to the sin of too early trap- 
ping of furbearing animals is the er- 
ror most often found in curing and 
marketing the peltries. In the case 
of the muskrat, which is by far the 
most common furbearer, fur dealers 
tell me that there are a great many 
skins that come to them each season 
that are improperly taken care of. 
The pelt of the muskrat should be 
removed, cased and stretched on a 
strotching board, 20 inches long by 
10 —— wide’at the base. After the 
shin has been left to cure in a dry, but 
never hot place, it should be shipped 
just as it is pulled from the board and 
without turning fur side out. 

The pelt of the fox should also be 
taken off, cased like the muskrat but 
it should always be shipped with the 
fur side out. When first taken off it 
should be stretched, fur side out, upon 
a board or steel stretcher 38 inches 
long by 14 inches wide. After it has 
hung two weeks in a dry place, never 
near artificial heat, it should be care- 
fully combed before shipping. Since 
the fox pelt is so very valuable I 
would strongely advise the use of the 
steel, frame stretchers, which may be 
purchased at a hardware or almost 
any fur buyer. 


Some Skinning Suggestions 

The raccoon is different than al- 
most all other furbearers in the man- 
ner of skinning for it should be 
skinned open and stretched as nearly 
square as possible. The task of get- 
ting the pelt square is not An easy 
one but the more square you can get 
it the higher price you will obtain. 
There is a stretcher made purposely 
for the raccoon or the skin may be 
stretched on a large board, holding 
it with small nails about the very 
edges. Never roll a raccoon skin 
when you ship it, simply leave it out 
flat. 

The skunk should be skinned, cased 
and shipped alwazs with the skin 
side out. The ‘stretcher for the 
skunk pelt should be 27 inches long 
by 11 inches wide and tapered. You 
may whittle out your own stretcher 
from a pine board one inch thick for 
this purpose and be sure that the 
skin is stretched on well and held by 
small nails near the base of the pelt. 
The opossum also is skinned cased 
and stretched and shipped with the 
skin side out. The boards for stretch- 
ing should be 20 inches long by 11 
inches wide. 

The beaver must be given special 
treatment. Take off the pelt by the 
open skin method; that is, rip down 
the middle of the belly, and then 
stretch as nearly round as possible 
and as large in size as the pelt will 
permit. It should be shipped flat 
and never folded or bent at any place. 

The mink skin should be taken off, 
cased and then stretched as long as 
possible without damaging it. Size of 
stretcher should be about 27 inches 
long by 8 inches wide, but of course 
you will sometimes catch a larger or 
smaller animal that requires its spe- 
cial size sretcher. Ship the pelt with 
the skin side outward. The otter is 
skinned and treated exactly like the 
mink. The tail bone should be 
skinned out. The stretcher is 38 
inches long by 12 inches wide. An 
old attic is a good place to cure pelts 
and no dust should ever be allowed 
to be stirred up so that it will cover 
the skins while they are curing. 

Caring for the Pelts ~ 

Never under any consideration put 
salt, alum, or anything whatever 
upon a drying pelt. Simply allow the 
air to do its work. A pelt that has 
been salted will always bring less 
and yet every year a great many 
trappers make the mistake of putting 
something on the skin side of their 
peltries. It only cuts down the price! 

When shipping peltries place the 
larger furs on the outside of the bun- 
dle. Begin by laying a large skin on 
the floor and then piling the smaller 
ones on until you get toward the top 
of the pile when it is time for some 
larger ones. Be sure that each skin 
lays perfectly flat and never roll up 
a bundle of furs as you would a cow 
or horse hide. Tie the furs with a 
heavy twine and place them in a bur- 
lap sack. Sew the mouth of the sack 
up securely. Two sacks are better 
than one and paper should never be 
used as it shuts off circulation of air 
ix, the bundle and might spoil the, 





peltries before they reached their 
destination. ‘ 

Tags for the inside and outside of 
the package will be supplied free of 
charge by the big fur buyers or yoy 


can sell to the local buyer. Many big 
buyers are reliable and you will not 
make a mistake in shipping to them, 
If the bundle of pelts is small ship py 
parcel post, otherwise by express, 


World’s Champion Hen 

Lady Egg-a-Day, an English Buf 
Orpington entered in the 10th Phila- 
delphia North American international 
egg-laying competition at Georgetown, 
Del., under the supervision of Dela. 
ware state board of agriculture, laig 
the greatest number of eggs ever re. 
corded for one individual bird in any 
authenticated egg-laying competition 
in the world, 343 in 365 days. Last 
year a Black Orpington in an Austra- 
lian government competition made a 
365-day score of 339 eggs. 

This Buff Orpington was entered by 
Joseph Thomas of Garstang, England 
and was sold by him to I. Brooks 
Clarke, owner of Egg-a-Day farm, 
Meriden, Ct. 


Power Farming in Beet Region 

In those parts of the country where 
sugar is grown extensively, deep fall 
plowing is considered to be the best 
preparation for large yields. Ten 
inches is perhaps an average depth 
though it may vary from 7 to 12 
inches. Fall plowing is recommended 
because it provides a thorough set- 
tling of the furrow slice and exposes 
the soil to winter action. 

Another advantage of the fall plow- 
ing is that it can be fitted at an early 
date in the spring and a longer per- 
iod is available for working the soll 
into proper condition than with 
spring-plowed land. With the use of 
the tractor and tillage tool combina- 
tions, such as disks, cultipackers, and 
harrows, large acreages can thus be 
very effectively brought in production. 

It has been found that unless the 
soil is plowed and prepared to a good 
depth the beets cannot obtain their 
proper growth. With shallow plow- 
ing and insufficient soil preparation, 
the best root as it extends into the 
soil will strike thé hard stratum and 
become distorted. The highest per- 
centage in sugar is found in beets 
that have the best opportunity for 
normal and unrestricted growth. 


Experience With Hubam 
K. W. BROWN, CORTLAND CO., N. Y. 

I read with considerable interest 
the account by A. J. eg telling of 
his experience with clover and I would 
like to tell your readers of my exper- 
ience with Hubam. 

I sowed 2 ounces of Hubam seed in 
a field where I raised cabbage the 
previous year. The sowing was made 
on May 1. The seed was inoculated 
from a field on which sweet clover 
was grown in the previous season. 
The planting was not disturbed all 
summer. It grew in a wilderness of 
weeds which was my intention, as I 
wished to know if it had to be handled 
like a hot-house plant or if it could 
rustle for itself. 

This Hubam was in bloom for Au- 
gust, September and October and even 
on November 5 it was still in bloom. 
The stalks ran in height from 3 to 7 
feet and each stalk was covered with 
seed. Some of the stalks were a half 
inch in diameter where they entered 


the ground. 


I also planted biennial sweet clover 
on the same date. It was plated in 
oats and the oats were cut off in July. 
The tallest of the clover was only 1! 
foot in height and a lot of the plants 
were hardly 4 inches tall. Very little 
of the seed seemed to come through. 

The biennial sweet clover was on 
last year’s potato ground, and so the 
ground was of about the same state 
as for the Hubam. My experience 
with both of these plants does not 
agree with that of Mr. Legg, but I 
might have gotten a hold of poor seed 
in the biennial sweet clover, although 
I bought an A grade No 1, scarified 


seed. ~ 

I believe if the Hubam seed could 
be produced in such quantities as it 
should be to make the price equal to 
that of biennial sweet clover, that 
much of the poor land could be made 
productive. If I can get from 3 to 7 
feet growth of Hubam in six months 
and then turn it under, I do not see 
why all poor land could not be made 
more productive very rapidly. 
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Handling Woodlot as Farm Crop 


' Ways and Means to Make Farm Trees a Profitable Venture—By P. H. Benson 


D9 HAT a woodlot is a valuable asset 
§ to any farm has been clearly 
demonstrated in the high prices 
commanded by all kinds of wood 

8} products this last Year, and it is 
deserving of the same care and consideration 
given to any other farm crop. Woodlots 
are of value not only on account of the 
products derived from them but they also 
give employment to farm labor during the 
winter season when other farm work is slack 
and hired help would otherwise be turned 
off. Employing the farm hands through the 
winter season by giving them work in the 
woods is one means of solving the farm 
labor problem, and better help can always 
be secured where a permanent position is 
offered. 

Teams that usually stand idle during the 
winter can be kept busy in the woods. Auto 
trucks can be pressed into service for haul- 
ing cordwood and other timber products to 
market. Farm tractors can serve a double 
purpose of hauling logs or furnishing motor 
power for cutting cordwood or operating 
portable sawmills. All the woodlot opera- 
tions except planting can be done when snow 
is on the ground and planting can be done 
early in the spring before other farm lands 
are dry enough to allow cultivation. 


Crop on Unprofitable Land 


The woodlot produces a crop frdm lands 
which are too steep, too rough or too low 
in fertility for other farm crops. A fully 
stocked woodlot may be carried along as a 
source of revenue in case of failure of other 
crops due to drought, ‘disease, insect attacks 
or frost. In such emergencies the woodlot 
may be used as a reserve fund or insurance 
against unusual economic conditions. 

As a protection from severe winds and 
storms the woodlot will if properly located, 
provide shelter for the farm buildings and 
add greatly to the comfort of living on the 
farm. Springs which furnish the farm 
water supply can be maintained more uni- 
formly throughout the year if the area sur- 
rounding them is under forest cover. Forest 
soil is capable of retaining more moisture 
than is possible where the forests have been 
removed. The forest floor of leaves and 
humus forms a great sponge which is cap- 
able of absorbing and 




















Measuring the Farm. Wood Crop 


cay. Grazing should never be allowed in the 
woodlot as this also prevents natural re- 
production and tends to promote the growth 
of grass. All dead and down material is 
best removed as such trees furnish harbor- 
ing places for insects and fungi and increase 
the danger from forest fires. 

Utilization of the woodlot when properly 
conducted results in an improved condition 
of the stand. This can be accomplished 
by removing trees of undesirable species, de- 
fective and crooked trees, or trees with very 
large spreading crowns, thus giving the 
trees that are left a better chance to de- 
velop and make rapid growth. This leaves 
only trees of desirable species to produce 
seed for restocking the area. In this way 
a woodlot may be gradually transformed to 
valuable tree species which will produce 
lumber of the highest quality. 


Stimulating Tree Growth 


Cuttings made primarily to stimulate the 
growth of trees are termed thinning. When 
the forest is young the trees should grow 
closely together so that height growth will be 

rapid and the lower branches will be killed by 
Shading from the side. Later a portion of 
the trees must. be taken out so that those 
remaining may have more room to develop. 


In making thinnings the weaker and poorer 
trees are removed first and then enough of 
the other trees are cut out to admit sufficient 
light to the crowns and give them room for 
further growth. 

A good plan is the selection of the best 
trees on the area and then make the thin- 
nings with reference to these trees which 
are destined to form the final crop. These 
selected trees are given the necessary room 
to develop and make their maximum growth. 
The growth of a tree like any other plant 
depends upon its leaf surface or foliage. 
Sunlight is necessary to the leaves if they 
are to perform their functions and the best 
growth of the trees obtained. 

All trees. which in any way crowd or in- 
jure the principal trees are removed but care 
is always taken not to make large openings 
in the crown cover which will allow the sun- 
light to reach the ground and dry up the 
soil moisture... The ,best way is to make 
openings which will be closed by the growing 
branches in five or six years. 

In young stands of valuable species like 
white pine it is often advisable to prune the 
lower branches after they have been killed 
by shading. This will result in the produc- 
tion of lumber which is free from knots. 


Harvesting the Crop 


With increased values for timbe=, waste 
in harvesting is rapidly being eliminated. 
Stumps are now cut close to the ground and 
tops and branches are utilized for firewood. 
Care in logging prevents unnecessary dam- 
age to young growth which must be relied 
upon to form the future stand. The poorer 
and less valuable species are used in making 
roads and skidways and after these purposes 
have been served they are converted into 
cordwood for the market. 

The farmer should at all times know the 
amount and value of his woodlot products. 
It is never a good practice to sell a woodlot 
by the “lot” unless an accurate volume esti- 
mate has first been made. Volume estimates 
are made measuring the diameters of these 
at 414. feet above the ground and recording 
the measurements in diameter classes. The 
volume. can be ascertained from tables pre- 
pared for this purpose based on diameter 
measurements and average heights. 

Where only small 
amounts of timber are 





holding large quantities = 
of water which slowly 
percolate through the 
soil beneath. 

In addition to the ben- 
efits mentioned above let 
us not forget the value 
of the woodlot in adding 
to the natural beauty of 
the landscape. It also 
affords a delightful place 
for recreation and an ex- 
cellent cover for game 
and birds. 

The woodlot must at ‘lg 
all times be protected ; 
from fires. Even light 
surface fires destroy all 
young trees and seed- 
lings and often cause 
scars at the base of the 
larger trees allowing op- 
portunity for the en- 











marketed from time to 
time the best method is 
to sell by the unit price 
of so much per cord, 
post, tie, 1000 feet board 
measure or other unit. 
Higher prices for wood 
roducts may be derived 
y determining whether 
they are more valuable 
4s lumber, posts, poles, 
or railroad ties. Attract- 
ive prices are often se- 
cured for timber mark- 
eted in some _ special 
form. Just as the dairy- 
man must determine 
whether it is.more prof- 
itable for him to sell 
raw milk or butter in the 
Same way it is to the 
advantage of the wood- 








trance of insects and de- 


Growing Crop on Light, Sand Soil, too Poor for Farm Purposes 


(Continued on page 350) 
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Week Ending November 26, 1921 


Third Annual Meeting 


This week the American farm bureau fed- 
eration is holding its third annual conven- 
tion at Atlanta, Ga. The headliners on the 
program are President Howard Bernard M. 
Baruch, United States Senator W.. S. Ken- 
yon and Secretary of Agriculture Henry 
Wallace. This convention shares with the 
National Grange, which closed its sessions 
last week at Portland, Ore. the work of. put- 
ting to the forefront the vital problems of 
American agriculture. These two organiza- 
tions are highly respected throughout the 
land because of wise leadership and progres- 
sive ideals. What is of equal importance is 
the fact that practical farmers themselves 
are in control of both organizations. 








Rates Must Come Down 


The American farm bureau federation has 
petitioned the Interstate commerce commis- 
sion for an immediate reduction of 20 per 
cent in the freight rates on the basic neces- 
sities of life, plus subsequent reductions “as 
rapidly as the reductions in the operating 
costs of the carriers shall warrant until the 
entire increases of last year, ranging from 
25 to 40 per cent in the various territories 
shall hav: been eliminated. 

Clifford Thorne, who filed the petition as 
the first step in pressing the farm bureau’s 
transportation policy, believes: that other 
state railroad commissions and other ship- 
pers’ organizations will also join in the pe- 
tition. Mr. Thorne says: “The recent de- 
cisions of the Interstate commerce commis- 
sion in the case involving the rates on grain, 
grain products ani hay throughout western 
territory and also in the livestock case are 
epoch-making. They constitute precedents 
which require the railroeis to share with 
other industries the after-the-war conditions 
now prevailing. Practically every industry 
in America has already participated in these 
declines with the exception of the railroads.” 


What Farmers Would Pay 


If the tariff clause on potash is allowed to 
remain in the Fordney bill, a tax of 2% 
cents per pound of potash for the first two 
years, two cents a pound for the third year, 
11% cents a pound for the fourth year and 
one cent a pound for the fifth year would be 
filched out of the pockets of American farm- 
ers. And this would be to support a few 
speculators in the far west who could not 
possibly average a production of much over 
25,000 tons of potash annually. And our 
total needs are in the neighborhood of 250,- 
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000 tons of potash annually. Farmers would 
therefore be taxed on approximately 225,000 
tons of potash if they are to use the normal 
amount. This would mean that farmers 
would have to pay approximately $40,000,000 
to foster a venture of a few western specu- 
lators. 

Shall farmers be taxed this sum that a 
few men may profit? Those who think so 
will therefore naturally favor this tariff pro- 
posal. Those who feel this tax an imposition 
will get up on their legs and fight to the 
last ditch. Obviously, if it were desirable 
to foster this new industry it should be done 
in some other manner than by the way pro- 
posed. Why not give a bonus to these 
domestic producers if congress in its wisdom 
thinks the industry is worth developing? 
Why should farmers be penalized to the ex- 
tent of $40,000,000 that a small annual pro- 
duction may result? 

This potash tax is against the interest of 
the farmers as well as of all the people. 
No fertilizer should be taxed. It should be 
the purpose of ‘the government to bring a 
constant flow of raw plant food materials 
into this country that production of farm 
products may result always at the lowest 
possible cost. Anything that penalizes the 
farmer prevents the production of food at 
low cost. This potash tax is nothing less 
than class legislation and should be defeated. 
Individual farmers must help in fighting 
this preposterous tax. 


‘American Labor Alliance 


One would think that labor would be fore- 
most in hailing with delight any effort that 
would stop war and cut down costs of main- 
taining armies and navies. Not so, it seems. 
The American labor alliance at a meeting in 
New York city recently declared that the 
limitation of armaments was “a grand, 
glorious fake.” Here is the way one of their 
speakers looks upon the Washington peace 
movement. 


“Disarmament as advanced at Washington means nothing to 
the working class. The working class cannot be pacifists as 
long as the struggle between capital and the working class con- 
tinues. The fight will eventually lead to a conflict.’ 


One would think that the workers have 
most to gain by the successful outcome of 
this world conference. We are going to as- 
sume that these labor leaders represent the 
radical element and that.the rank and file 
of working people prefer peace among na- 
tions rather than conflict or war and that as 
peace on earth becomes more of a reality, 
the lot of working people will improve. In 
our humble opinion the working classes have 
much to gain and nothing to lose in limita- 
tion of armies and navies. 








Hot Spraying Pays 


The largest increases in the yield of po- 
tatoes from spraying ever made in Pennsyl- 
vania is claimed by Jefferson county. Ac- 
cording to G. F. Miles, potato specialist, this 
honor goes to L. E. Bartlett of Richardsville, 
Pa. In cooperation with the Jefferson coun- 
ty farm bureau, Mr. Bartlett conducted a 
potato spraying demonstration on his field 
this past summer. When the check rows 
were dug at a field meeting recently, the 
sprayed rows made an average of 412 bush- 
els per acre while the unsprayed rows aver- 
aged only 172 bushels of potatoes per acre. 
This makes an increase of 240 bushels per 
acre. It is also the largest increase in yield 
ever made in Pennsylvania by spraying yet 
reported. 





Corn Borer Quarantine 


The federal horticultural board so viewed 
the growing danger of the European corn 
borer that it revised and extended its quar- 
antine effective November 15. The principal 
new territory affected is largely along the 
southern shore of Lake Erie where the in- 
sect is one brooded, and the limitations of 
the quarantine apply only to corn and relat- 
ed products. 

This puts the problem of control of the 
corn borer upon a larger territory and more 
farmers, and means that even greater care 
must be exercised by all concerned to make 
a success of the control methods and stop 
the growing menace of this pest. Even 


though the quarantine territory is enlarged, 
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the government hopes to extend the control 
without increasing its current appropriat; 
for the work, which at present is $275,000 
The states in the New England, New York 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Michigan territory 
have given assurance of their co-operation 
and financial aid almost up to the amount of 
the federation appropriation. 

On Guard, is the slogan in these infesteg 
areas. With the vigilance and support of 
individual farmers, it is possible that the 
pest can be eliminated and the neces 
— of a quarantine be lifted at a later 
ime. 


{National Grange in Session 


This week the National Grange closes its 
annual session at Portlarid, Ore. It has been 
one of the most important meetings ever held 
in the history of the National Grange. Grayg 
national problems have been before the . 
Grange but fortunately excellent leadership 
was at the helm, handling these problems, 
Never before has representation covered go 
extensive a territory; and never before, we 
believe, have stronger men been in control 
directing the policies of this great farm or- 
ganization. It was to be expected, therefore, 
that at this meeting strong endorsement of 
limitation of armaments would follow, that 
a demand be made for letting up on deflating 
farmers, that the taxation policy of the goy- 
ernment should be fair and just, that what- 
ever the tariff policy adopted by congress the 
same recognition should be given agriculture 
through protective duty as is given other in- 
dustries, and that there be driven home the 
fact that a profitable agriculture is funda- 
mental in all other human activity. The ag- 
gressive stand taken on all of these ques- 
tions of the hour will meet with universal 
approval. ' 

The Grange has grown immensely in recent 
years, grown in members, grown in influence, 
grown in sane leadership. No organization 
at the state or federal capitals is more re- 
spected, or are the representatives listened 
to with more attention than are those coming 
from the Grange. This speaks volumes. In 
the Grange there is no radicalism, only 
Americanism. The spirit of the Grange is 
that spirit that started at Sinai, that touched 
at Nazareth, and that lives in every human 
being where there is a kindly feeling for a 
neighbor. Fortunate indeed are the agri- 
cultural people thet the Grange is so repre- 
sentative, so robust, so strong. Fortunate 
indeed are all of the people, because what the 
Grange defines, what the Grange asks, is not 
for class, but for all. 








Filled Milk 

All of us should awake to the seriousness 
of filled milk. This product is a menace 
to the dairy industry. The coolie-grown 
cocoanut tree is an impossible competitor of 
the finely bred dairy cow. The product of 
the tree comes as a competitor without the 
merits of the product it aims to substitute. 
Lacking vitamines—the growth—stimulat- 
ing and health-promcting constituents of 
butterfat—the substitute product menaces 
the health of both infant and adult. What 
makes this imposter especially troublesome 
is the fact that it takes skim milk and con- 
cocts it into an inferior product that lacks 
the very essential elements of which milk is 
so tremendously possessed. ~ 

Cocoanut oil is brought in at one-fourth 
of the cost at which butterfat may be pro- 
duced. But think of this: Last year 
84,044,000 pounds of this imposter product 
were used! That is a condition so serious 
that it ought to stir not only every dairyman 
but every farmer to the limit in fighting 
this menace. And this bogus milk industry 
is only in its infancy. Right now is the time 
for the American people to determine 
whether they will permit this counterfeit to 
rob them of human vitality in order 
a few individuals may profit. It behooves 
not only every farm organization but every 
consumers’ organization to join in the fight 
that justice may be done the people. Farm 
ers should see to it that both federal and 
state legislation follows this winter against 
bogus milk. 
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: Speaking for The Grange . 


xg 


Dr. T. C. Atkeson Sees a Cheering Light now Appearing Out of the Gloom of the Past 


In making my report as Washington rep- 
resentative of the National Grange, I wish to 
convey a spirit of hope and cheerfulness. 
In spite of the gloomy outlook at the begin- 
ning of the year, and desperate as the situ- 
ation has been for many people orf the farms 
and elsewhere, there is, I believe, a lifting 
of the economic clouds that have depressed 
ys. The re-adjustment which all thoughtful 

ple know must come, has found many 
thoughtless people poorly prepared to meet 
its distressing consequences. 

The higher we fly in years of prosperity, 
the harder we fall in :ears of adversity, 
folly or mistakes. Agriculture has seen 
hard times before and came up smiling, just 
as it is going to do this time. With our 
magnificent country, our splendid citizen- 
ship and the best government ever devised, 
however, disfigured we may be, we must 
continue to lead the world in agriculture, in- 
dustry, commerce and constructive states- 
manship. 


Where the Trouble Is 


The best remedy for much of the present- 
day unrest and discontent would be a little 
more good old-fashioned nonest work. There 
is no necessity for any considerable idleness 
in this country if every man in it were will- 
ing to go to work at any job-he could find 
for the price he can get for doing it. Some 
weeks ago, Pres. Harding called an employ- 
ment conference. The last week of the con- 
ference, four representatives of agriculture, 
including the Washington representative of 
the National Grange, were added to the 
membership. The committee on agriculture 
made a carefully prepared report which was 
approved. The outstanding effort of the 
conference seemed to be to get it adjourned 


without doing or saying anything that would 
— offend representatives of union la- 
or. 

The situation in Washington has some- 
what cleared up during the year and there 
seems to be no further doubt in the minds of 
congressmen or anyone else as to who repre- 
sents the grange at Washington. It has been 
our fixed policy to treat all other farmer rep- 
resentatives, as well as the representatives 
of other interests, with uniform courtesy 
and frankness and when we could not tray- 
el in the same direction, we kindly took our 
separate way. Regardless of consequences 
or personal views, I have at all times endeav- 
ored to support the policy of the National 
Grange. I have sought to make the grange 
office a place of deliberate thought and con- 
servative action rather than a publicity or 
propaganda bureau. Instead of trying to 
formulate public opinion, it has been my 
hope to focalize public opinion, at least so 
far as the National Grange is concerned, up- 
on congress and the administrative depart- 
ments of the government, and to compel re- 
spect and consideration for the grange by 
the soundness of its position upon ‘public and 
economic questions. 


The Fnuction of Government 


My observation has convinced me that we 
are developing an unhealthy condition of ex- 
pecting too much from legislation and the 
government. The best government is that 
which governs least; or, to put it in another 
way, the government should end its activi- 
ties when it has guaranteed equal opportuni- 
ty for all its citizens. Progress must come 
from personal initiative, emulation and hu- 
nan aspirations for better things. Our peo- 
ple should not depend upon the government 


—— for them what they should do for them- 
selves. 

Every measure approved by the National 
Grange has been presented to congress in 
some form, and extended arguments in sup- 
port of many of them have been made be- 
fore the committee of the house and senate, 
While we make no extravagant claims for 
grange influence, I confidently express the 
belief that the grange policies and argu-: 
ments are given more serious consideration 
than those emanating from any other source. 
The grange is generally recognized as a 
sound, thoughtful,’*conservative, constructive 
organization and a sort of governor on the 
agricultural thinking machinery during this 
period of unrest. 


Two Fundamental Points 


In representing the grange before the tar- 
iff hearings, I have laid particular stress up- 
on two fundamental points: first, that the 
National Grange had never attempted to de- 
termine what tariff policy should be adopted 
as a national policy, believing that the deter- 
mination of this policy lay within the scope 
of the authority, wisdom and responsibility 
of congress, but that the grange as repre- 
senting the farmers of the United States in- 
sisted that when a protective tariff was the 
policy decided upon, then the industry of ag- 
riculture must have fair and equal protec- 
tion with the other industries. Second, that 
the grange, representing the farmers of the 
United States, repudiated the idea that any 
farmer’s product was a “raw material” and 
that the product of a farm in whatever form 
it was sold from the farm, was the finished 
product of the farmer’s factory, and, there- 
fore, entitled to the same protection as any 
other finished product. 


New York Dairymen’s Association 


Annual Meeting Does Credit to Dairymen of the State 


The 45th annual meeting of the New York 
state dairymen’s association in Oneonta last 
week was without question the most success- 
ful, and the best attended, meeting of this 
association in a score of years. Such an ex- 
cellent program as was provided- and such 
a hospitable dairy section should have 
brought out more than the 1000 people who 
attended during the several sessions. It was 
a program that concerned not dairymen only 
but people of all classes which have at heart 
the best interests of the state. { 

It may be confidently stated that if more 
farmers attended meetings of the character 
illustrated at Oneonta their burdens would 
be lightened, their visions enlarged and their 
outlook improved. Here is brought before 
farmers, particularly dairymen, the latest 
facts about dairying, the most recent agri- 
cultural findings and the most up to date 
knowledge that the newly tilled dairy fields 
have brought forth. ie 

That the association is keenly alive to the 
seriousness of its responsibility is attested 
by the resolutions adopted, as follows: 1, 
that the development of the state agricul- 
tural college be advanced as rapidly as funds 
are available; 2, that legal standards of 
cheese be enacted by the legislature to protect 
the cheese industry of the state; 3, that 
Pres. Harding be commended for calling the 
conference on limitation of armaments and 
this conference be urged to adopt this policy 
to the extremest degree; 4, that the accredit- 


ed herd plan for the eradication of bovine . 


tuberculosis be favored with urgent demand 

on congress for necessary funds to develop 

this policy to immediate action on a broad 

scale; and 5, that a duty of 10 cents a pound 

be demanded in the tariff bill with propor- 

tionate duties on other dairy products. 

In opening this year’s meeting, the ve 

able and polished president, 


energetic, v 
Harold J. Richardson, said that never in the 


_ history of the association were there prob- 


lems of more importance to discuss than now. 
New York state has been resting, he said, 
upon its past agricultural achievements and 
has not given sufficient attention to the 
future. The dairymen of the state must give 
ample attention to the labor and financial 
problems now confronting and must realize 
that much can be learned from other states. 
Mr. Richardson declared the theme of this 
year’s program was milk and its products— 
more milk, better milk, milk for saving the 
race. 

In outlining the problems as he saw them 
from the angle of the state department of 
agriculture Commissioner Pyrke said: A 
weakness in the present organization is the 
existence of two divisions in the department. 
Greater efficiency would result from the con- 
solidation of these divisions and it is hoped 
that it will soon be done. The present high 
indemnity costs for the eradication of tuber- 
culosis must be reduced. This item cost the 
state $800,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30. Prevention work will aid he said. 

The commissioner declared that a higher 
dog license tax should be charged and that 
the law should be rigidly enforced regarding 
sheep killing animals. 

Bovirie tuberculosis occupied an important 
place on the program. Hon. E. S. Brigham, 
commissioner of agriculture of Vermont told 
of the work being done in his state. Only tu- 
berculosis-tested cows now cross state lines, 
he said. The untested cattle cannot. This 
means that the dairyman who tests his cows 
enjoys a great advantage in making sales. 
The tuberculosis problem must be faced be- 
cause tuberculosis does harm to the dairy 
industry: Mr. Brigham cited an instance of 
where an untested bull had been purchased 
to head a herd free.from tuberculosis but 
this bull being imperfect and drinking out of 


a common trough had given the disease to 22 .. 


head of cattle within a period of a single 
year. 


It is a problem of economic and health im- 
portance, he said. It is proper, too, he de- 
clared that the federal government lead in 
this work and cooperate with the states. 
Farmers are entitled to reasonable indemni- 
ties for slaughtered animals. Mr. Brigham 
said that Vermont appropriates $200,000 
annually for this work. To date 3854 Ver- 
mont herds had been tested and on retests 
more than 80% of the herds had shown no 
reactors. Mr. Brigham stated that in respect 
to breeds, one breed is just as susceptible to 
the disease as any other breed. 

A. A. Hartshorn of Hamilton, N. Y. holds 
that the object of this movement is not to 
camouflage but to eradicate the disease. This 
work has progressed far enough, he said, 
that we now know the work can be really ac- 
complished, and that tuberculosis can be 
cleaned out of the herds of the state. 

Dean H. E. Cook spoke of the work being 
done in the state and complimented D. W. 
McLaury, who directs the work from Albany. 
Mr. McLaury’s policy has been aggressive, 
Mr. Cook said, and already much had been 
accomplished. More must follow, he said. 
Mr. McLaury in leading the discussion said 
that tuberculosis in cattle, like cancer in the 
human race, was eating the heart out of the 
cattle industry of the country. We must erad- 
icate this disease he said for four reasons: 
economical, because it pays financially to do 
so; to protect the human race; to make pos- 
sible the development of better dairy cattle; 
and to save the waste arising out of the loss 
of a vast number of meat animals that be- 
cause of the disease are annually condemned 
in the slaughtering houses of the nation. 

At the last day of the meetings addresses 
were made by Director Hatcher of the state 
experiment station, Dr. R. S. Breed, also of 
the station, Prof. Ross of the agricultural 
college, N. D. Chapman of the state agricul- 
tural department and Hon. George E. Hogue, 
commissioner of agriculture. 
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Plow Handle Talks 


Matters of Interest to Every Thinking Farmer 


























The School#lan 


Doctor Works of Cornell, chairman 
of the Committee of 21, which has 
been studying the rural school prob- 
lem, has outlined a tentative plan 
which I believe has much good in it. 
The plan ig- 
nores all pres- 
ent established 
geographical 
lines and builds 
the new unit 
around the 
trading or busi- 
ness center. 
The present 
school districts 
are left intact 
and each trus- 
tee Is to be a 
member of a 
board of educa- 
tion which shall 
be responsible 
for all the 
schools, village and rural, in this area. 
This new unit will also become a com- 
mon unit of taxation. Hach new unit 
would logically contain a high school 
and it would no doubt increase local 
interest and also the number of high 
school units. We have no space to 
analyze more fully the report which 
will soon be printed when the people 
who are interested can siudy it. 
The principle involved seemed solved 
but there will be many complications 
in the change and the people should 
be back of it before the legislature 
has it as a bill and begins the usual 
vivisection so that it would lose its 
original form when coming out of the 
Albany mill. 

We have had one recent experience 
of passing a rural school bill and then 
repealing it before any effort at all 
was made to eliminate the unsatis- 
factory features, largely because a few 
over-zealous people anxious for lead- 
ership magnified a very indéfinite 
feeling among some rural people that 
they wanted to run their own schools. 
A lot might be said about this unfortu- 
nate incident in our rural school his- 
tery, but suffice it to say that we don't 
want to repeat that history of enact- 
ment and repeal. : 

The report of this committee, which 
is the outcome of hard, patient work 
should be discussed and cussed if nec- 
essary by school patrons throughout 
New York state. When the plan in 
the form of a bill goes before the leg- 
islature the state will be back of it and 
they will have to pass it as we want 
it or reject the whole thing. I doubt 
very much the wisdom of introduting 
any bill this winter. 

The one thing above all things that 
rural schools need is more earnest 
interest and support on the part of 
the farmers. No new plan, however 
sound in principle, will give any bet- 
ter results than the present one unless 
it gets that support. And so before we 
go shaking up the state by a change 
let’s be reasonably assured that the 
beneficiaries of the change are willing 
to try it out. 


Out of Pan Into the Fire 


What is to be done about the organ- 
ization of non-poolers? It is no idle 
subject to be ridiculed or cast aside 
as hot air. Let’s make no mistake 
about it, there are loads of poolers 
who are dissatisfied and openly say so. 
My personal opinion is that they are 
making a very serious mistake in their 
present attitude and if they don’t look 
out they will be in the same fix that 
the Chicago producers are, namely, 
losing their organization and then sell- 
ing milk at about half value. At the 
game time I don’t think the league is 
strengthening itself by sending out 
speakers to ridicule the non-poolers, 
The league has got a big job to handle 
its own case and business, and I be- 
lieve the ridicule plan only helps to 
strengthen the opposition. 

The league has started a mighty big 
piece of business and the ability of 
any set of men to do the volume of 
business now under way has never 
been established, but should it fail 
for any reason whatsoever, may @ 
kind Providence come to our rescue. 
A little opposition may be the best 
thing that could happen. Often it is 
so. This opposition may make the 
league administration more careful; 
at any rate it is a waste of valuable 
time to call names; that part of the 
game will all take care of itself and 
they will write their own epitaph if 
they are wrong. 

I know how the poolers feel because 
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I am surrounded by them and they 
see non-poolers every day drawing 
milk past their doors to an independ- 
ent buyer who pays a long premium 
over what they are getting and it 
hurts. But men, put it in big type: 
if the present poolers quit at the ex- 
piration of the fiscal year, these in- 
dependent buyers will be flooded witth 
milk and the bottom will go out of 
the milk business for a long time to 
come. This is pretty plain talk and 
both sides can take.it for what it’s 
worth to them and while fitting the 
case remember it is written by one 
who is neither a pooler or non-pooler 
who tries to look at the case from an 
unprejudiced, unbiased standpoint.— 
(H. E. Cook. 


Good Roads Bill" 


The passage of the good roads bill 
by the Senate in a unanimous vote 
made $75,000,000 available for ro 
construction for the remainder of this 
fiscal year. The allotment to be made 
by the federal bureau of roads in the 
states covered by American <Agricul- 
turist is as follows: Delaware, $365,- 
625; Maryland, $640,629; New Jersey, 
$942,871; New York, $3,696,448; Ohio, 
$2,828,004; Pennsylvania $3,398,954; 
West Virginia, $802,359. 

Administration of the federal high- 
way act is vested in the secretary of 
agriculture and under him the bureau 
of public roads. Each state must se- 
lect a connected road system not ex- 
ceeding 7% of its road mileage for 
improvement with federal aid. Both 
interstate highways and inner county 
highways receive federal aid, . 


The Passing Show 
The following from a market letter 
of a member of the Chicago board of 








trade is significant as showing a 
changing of mind of city business 
men. 


“Another chapter on what should have been 
lone im our economic readjustment. Hind- 
sight is better than no sight at all. We should 
learn by experience if im no other school. 
You cannot expect to get up higher by con- 
tinually going down. It’s the wrong direction. 
You cannot build up the business of a coun- 
try like ours by destroying its greatest asset— 
the buying power of the producer. The farm- 
er is operating the largest and most vital in- 
dustry in the world. Make it profitable to 
him and you will restore the business pros- 
ty of the nation. Men should not try to 
ammer down the value of his produce in 
times lie these. Newspapers should refuse to 
yuat Rn a. overnment sefuee its mails to 
iterature advising or even hinting at ‘paper’ 
sales of foodstuffs. ° — 
“When farm products are too high it is 
generally manipulation—some one trying to 
corner something—artificial—unnatural. When 
too low it is usually manipulation—artificial— 
‘paper’ selling. We have seen much of this 
uring the last 25 years. Some phases of it 
have been in evidence within the last 18 
months. And if the ‘wrecking crews’ that 
‘work over time’ in depressing values of what 
the farmer has to sell would start some of 
their ‘flying wedges’ in the direction of shoes, 
clothing, coal, brick, farm implements, thim- 
bles, suspenders, and other articles of daily 
commerce and consumption too numerous to 
mention here, thereby causing a proportionatc 
deflation or reduction in the price of all com- 
modities, then ag and consumers alike 
might forgive them in part for their criminal 
folly of the past. But as it is, the public is 
coming to look upon the manipulating of food- 
stuff prices as a danger to the peace and wel- 
fare of our institutions, detrimental to the 
best interests of all the people, a blight upon 
society and a menace to the future progress of 
the race.” 








Farm Forestry 

















Handling Woodlot as Crops 


(Continued from page 347) 
lot owner to market his products in 
the most valuable form. 


Reproduction of the Woodlot 

If the woodlot is to be maintained as 
a permanent resource attention must 
be given in securing reproduction of 
the trees. In many cases the woodlot 
will restock itself naturally if seed 
bearing trees of the right species are 
present. Reproduction of the woodlot 
must be secured in connection with the 
cutting of mature trees. Young trees 
will not grow well until the overhead 
stand is thinned sufficiently to admit 
light for the growth of the young 
trees, 

Most tree species will endure shade 
when very young but they must be 
given sufficient light as they become 
older. Hardwood trees sprout readily 
from the stumps and with them a 
new stand can be secured without 
seeds. However, trees grown from 
seeds are longer lived and will grow 
to larger sizes than trees from sprouts. 
Coniferous trees will not sprout from 
stumps and, therefore, it is necessary 
to provide for restocking the area by 


leaving a suitable number of seed 
trees or by replanting the area with 
young trees. 

Planting is often the surest way of 
reproducing a stand as conifers often 
do not produce seeds for periods of 
four or five years. Planting can be 
done at a cost of about $10 an acre. 
This method of restocking the forest 
allows clear cutting and therefore 
greater ease in lumbering. 

The time has now come when the 
woodlot will be maintained under a 
new policy which will provide for 
its future usefulness, The owner 
should hot fail to consider the woodlot 
as a farm crop which will yield a sub- 
stantial income from soils not adapted 
for other agricultural pursuits. 


Hunting on Posted Land 


A question about the hunting law on posted 
lands. If A, being a farmer who posted his 
land gives B, a neighbor, the right to hunt 
on his farm, can C, an unknown party go on 
A’s land without permission, C simply seeing 
B hunting on the farm?—(K., New York. 

The law says that every one hunting 
on a farm that is posted must get per- 
mission of the owner. No one can 
set up a defense for going on posted 
land by saying he saw somebody else 
hunting there. That would be absurd. 
The law says that everybody hunting 
on posted land must have the permis- 
sion of the owner. “Therefore C must 
get permission of the owner of that 
land just as B got permission. Neither 
can B who has got permission invite C 
to hunt-on A’s land. If B wants to 
take along a friend, the invited friend 
must also get permission of A, the 
owner to hunt in A’s land. The point 
is, everybody who would hunt on land 
that is posted- must get permission of 
that land owner. 
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Many Men Make Big Money. 


Selling subscriptions for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
We are increasing our sales force and want several more 
men who have pep, and understand selling farmers. Write 
today giving age, references, etc. Address Agency Division, 
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461-4th. Ave. New York City 

















Every Step in 
Beekeeping 


By Benjamin Wallace Douglass 


A brand-new book based on the 
most up-to-date scientific infor- 
mation and through practical 
experience that tells how to 
keep bees for profit. 
A book of directions, every step 
made clear, so that the beginner 
may start right and go forward 
without floundering. Delight- 
fully written. Author was form- 
erly State Entomologist of Indi- 
\ ana and has been a successful 
y beekeeper for years. 
Illustrated with thirty-one pho- 
tographs. Price 12.50. Post- 
paid to any subscriber to this 
magazine. 









| American Agriculturist 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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[ARDER SILOS 


Still at a Reduced 
Price — 


There is still enough of our special 
purchase ‘of Hemlock lumber for 
afew more Harder Silos and these 
we offer at a very special price. 
These Sturdy Hemlock Silos are of 
the famous Harder construction— 
the same type as used by the U. S. 
Government and State Insti- > 
tutions. They are being 
snapped up fast. Order 
yours now. ‘ 


Send for Free Booklet 


Good available territory 
open for live, agents. 


Harder Mig. Corp. 
Bax 13, Cobleskill, N.Y. 4 











YOUR HOME and 
LOVED ONES 


Less Than Half Pre-War Prices 
SEND NO MONEY 
as postman is to be paid on delivery. 


| This $25 Genuine MAUSER | 
BLUE STEEL AUTOMATIC 


guarantees full protection again’ 
burglars, and against hold up men while auto- 
mobiling — No man who loves his family will 
be without this greatest of all tectors. | 
clean — conven Aa 
in guaranteed or 


UNIVERSAL SALES CO. 
Dept. 34, Newark, N. J. 








BARREN COWS .s3.% 
CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 
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The aa growers of fruit trees a the werld. 


| will condition a Horse or 
Cow in twelve days 


Dut flesh on its bones. Give it life and vigor. Can 
add 50 per cent to looks and value. Satisf. 
Suaranteed or no pay. Send postal for se ~ offer. 


P..A. FAUST BRYN MAWR, PA. 














INITED STATES GOVERNMENT WANTS MEN! 


Ge 8 oh for Ufo tm the Raliway Mal, Post Ofer, 


Customs Rerence, Bural Garrier sad Inml- 
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Kind of Iron Pistons 


I am asking your opinion on some work I 
Ly done on my automobile. Now 60% 

I have asked say to have cast iron pistons, 
the other 50% say to have gray iron pistons. 
Which is the best? I am on a paee and do 
not know which to use.—[C. A. » Hyde 
Park, N. Y. 

I am not quite clear as to exactly 
what you mean when you ask as to 
the choice of cast iron or gray iron 
for pistons since gray iron is in itself 
cast iron. As a general rule, the qual- 
ity of cast iron that is used in pistons 
is a little bit softer than that used 
in casting cylinders so that the greater 
wear will come in parts which are 
most easily and cheaply replaced. 

There are various grades of gray 
iron as well as of white iron. Cast 
iron that is white and hard usually 
has considerable carbon in it. Grey 
iron has in it silicon which acts as a’ 
softener, by counteracting the harden- 
ing effect of sulphur. Silicon is sub- 
stance mainly responsible for chang- 
ing white iron for gray. 

The practice of manufacturers varies 
to such an extent that. I could not 
tell you just exactly what kind of iron 
to use, but I should recommend a 
medium hard gray iron ‘with little 
shrinkage but great toughness and 
strength. If you buy your pistons 
from a reliable manufacturing com- 
pany you need not worry about the 
quality of iron from which they are 
made. 


This Place Will be Modern 


I wish to bring water into the house a dis- 
tance of 37 feet from a well 42 feet deep, 
which never has less than 15 feet of water 
in it, or a lift of 27 feet. Now I will dig the 
trench for pipe 5 to 6 feet deep, which will 
leave about 21 or 22 feet of lift. Can I draw 
the water this distance? I propose to lay 
the underground pipe in tile and cut pipe in 
4 or 5 feet sections so I can disconnect and 
draw out in small space at pump without dig- 
ging up line. 

We are going to build an electric line from 
a power line near by. We feel unable to hire 
the wiring of the house done. ere can I 
get instruction for doing this myself?—[H. 
T. D., Pennsylvania. 

If you get a good pump and a good 
pipe installation you ought to be able 
to take care of the requirements as 
stated in your inquiry. A good pump 
will readily lift water to a height of 
22 feet. Then if the pump is of the 
combined suction and force type it 
can force the water the rest of the 
height. 

Your plan to lay the pipe so that 
it can be withdrawn for cleaning is 
good, and in this connection I would 
suggest that you lay the horizontal 
sections in a larger pipe or in some 
casing. 

You can obtain directions for wiring 
your house either by writing to the 
Board of Underwriters, New York City, 
or by writing to some of the manufact- 
urers of farm electric plants who have 
pamphlets telling how the wiring 
should be done. 


Substitute for Putty 


Can you tell me what can be used in place 
of putty _ Mee ge glass in a green house? 
I have a that there is something 
which can iy be out of a tube and run 
along the edge of the glass, and forms a kind 
of cement. you know of any such thing? 
—([G. B., Newfane, N. Y. 

The best suggestion that I can give 
you in the matter of a substitute for 
putty is a type of roof repair cement 
which has asphalt for a base, I believe. 

This cement if of a semi-solid con-~ 
sistency and will run very slowly. It 
can be applied with a small paddle, 
although after it has been exposed to 
the air for a short time it hardens and 
ultimately will become quite firm. 

I should think that you could apply 
this along the edges of your glass 








« with very satisfactory results. You 


tought to be able to obtain it from any 
dealer in building supplies and ma- 
terial. 


Hydraulic Ram Questions 


I would like to know if a hydraulic ram 
would give satisfactory on. And how 
many gallons of ‘water could I depend on a 
day under the following Pe gh Spring 
350 from house with 50 foot fall, has a flow 
of 1% gallons per Lay in the driest of 
weather, and about 2 gallons most of time. 
Can get 8 foot fall from m spring and a 50 foot 
drive. —[R. R. B., Falls 

T am a2 little bit afraid that you 
have hardly flow enough to insure the 
successful operation of a hydraulic 
ram. Ordinarily, it is necessary to 
have not less than 2 gallons of water 
to operate a ram under minimum con- 
ditions, and it is better to have a little 
bit more, especially when the height 
of the delivery is as great as it is in 
your case. However, with careful in- 





f 


7. 


stallation it might be possible that for 
at least a part of the time you could 
get a very satisfactory delivery, but I 
should recommend that you get a 
guarantee from the manufacturer be- 
fore you install a machine under pres- 
ent conditions. 


Root Cellar Details 


I have a root cellar built in a side hill 
that I wish to cover or roof using concrete 
and stone to be covered with dirt when com- 
pleted. There is a stone wall laid on three 
sides. The front is a solid concrete wall. 
How much arch must I give the cover? 
The width is 16 feet. Also, how heavy must 
the arch be to hold the necessary dirt to 
make it frost-proof? I would like to use 
stone bedded in concrete or rather build the 
arch of stone and cement, standing the stone 
on end over the form and filling or bedding 
them in. I do thig because stohe are plenti- 
ful at hand and Tse gravel for mixing in 
the concrete would have to be hauled several 
miles. Is it necessary to do anything to the 
upper surface of the arch to make it water- 
proof? Should a percentage of oil be mixed 
in it?—[F. I. B., New York. 

I am afraid that unless you take 
better precautions than you have in- 
dicated in your letter that you will have 
trouble with the roof of your root 
cellar. In order to make an arched 
roof strong enough to support its own 
weight and any other reasonable load 
which may come upon it, must be 
constructed carefully according to the 
best principles of masonry. I think it 
would be a wise idea to put some re- 
inforcing in this. 
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Fe Help Us Help 4 


New York State 


Farmers 


UNDREDS of letters are pouring into 

our office — letters from responsible 
New York State farmers asking for loans. 
Help us to help these men: we will all 
benefit. 

5%% and Safety 

Let your surplus money help build up 
the farming business. Buy our Collateral 
Trust Gold Notes, $100—$500—$1,000 de- 
nominations—due one year to five years 


from date—5% % interest payable semi- 
annually. Fully secured. 


Write for particulars and free booklet 


FARMERS FUND, INC. 


M. W. Cole, President 
Lincoln-Allianct Bank Building 
ester, N. Y. 
Capital, $400,000 Surplus, $115,000 
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Making Grape Cuttings 

Farmers wishing to set out vineyards 
will profit by making grape cuttings 
and getting them ready for spring 
planting, according to the Ohio station. 
A number of cuttings may be made 
from one vine and after one year of 
cultivation in a small nursery lot the 
young vines are ready for planting. 

Cuttings should be taken from new 
wood, each cutting having two to three 
buds upon it. The cuttings are from 
8 to 12 inches long, the bottom being 
trimmed close to the first bud, while 
the top of the cutting has 2 to 3 inches 
of wood above the top bud. These are 
tied in bundles and placed in damp 
sand in the cellar; or they may be 
buried out of doors and covered to 
prevent injury from severe freezing. 

In the spring the cuttings are set 
in rows 3 feet apart and 4 inches in 
the row. Only the upper bud of the 
cutting is allowed to appear above the 
ground, roots being thrown out from 
the vicinity of the other buds. 


Cost of Dusting Potatoes 
ALVAH H. PULVER, NEW YORE 


In Cortland county, New York, it 
has been shown that dust when prop- 
erly used is just as effective as the 
liquid spray in controlling potato dis- 
eases and insects. The following fig- 
ures obtained from the F. C. Carter 
farm this year show the cost of apply- 
ing 6.4 applications of 12 acres or the 
equivalent to one application on 76.8 
acres. These are the figures: 


COST FIGURES ON DUST 


Hours man labor, 29 at 40 cents.... $11.60 
, 58 at 20 cents.. 
Dust, 1690 Ibs. at 12 —_- Secocee we. 





$226.75 
The total cost of $226.75 divided by 
12 equals $18.89, .cost per acre per 
season. The $18.89 divided by 6.4 
equals $2.88, cost per acre per appli- 
cation. Mr. Carter also gives some 
figures that indicate the saving in the 
“home mixing of dust.” The saving 
in this case is even greater than the 
saving when home mixed fertilizer is 
used or the home mixing of feed. 


OTHER DUST COST FIGURES 


85 pounds 200 mesh lime at 1.35 cents $1.14 
15 } av hydrated copper at 14 cents 435 


Pe pounds mixture cost......-...-- 3.24 
000 pounds mixture cost..........-. 32.40 
ag of mixing, including gasoline and 
of a at 60 c. p. hr...... Ry 
t 1000 poumls........--+ ee . 
Tots r on 100 a ed ShRs Ome ene s ° 3.48 





Mist Have Humus—Soils if they 
are to be productive can’t get along 
without humus. Cover crops turned 
under offer one way to supply it. They 
are especially needed where little live 
stock is kept and so the amount of 
manure is small. 








TELL THE WEATHER AHEAD 


This wonderful Weather Prophet will forecast the 
approach of rain or snow 3to urs in advance. 
Reliable as the most expensive Barometer. Made on 

QW scientific principles. 





PRICE $1.00 


Handsomely decorated in 

Swiss Cottage style with 
good Thermemeter. Sent 
prepaid on receipt of check, 
money order or cash. Will 
make a fine Xmas Gift. 
Useful on every farm. 


VIRGINIA SALES CO., . 1239 Nebraska Ave., 
JAMAICA, NEW YORK 
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BOOK ON / 
DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 
Mailed free to any address 
by the author. 
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‘Poultry and Stock 


Caring for Our Barnyard Neighbors 








Treating Hens for Bronchitis 

I have some Plymouth‘Rock hens which 
for the last couple of months have had « 
wheezing trouble like a person with a 
cold. Two or three of the fowls are af- 
fected in this way. I was out among the 
hens and one of them was so bad that 
I could hear her 20 feet away. I gave 
them kerosene which seemed to help for s 
day or two, but the trouble was as as 
ever after that, They eat all right and I 
am sure they are laying. Some of the 
hens also have scaly legs. Is there any- 
thing that can be done for them?—([CS. «A 
Kennefl, Hamilton county, N. ¥. 

The symptoms described above are 
those of the early stages of bron- 
chitis or croup, the general symp- 
toms of which are those of a hard 
cold. There is rapid breathing and 
cough. The wheezing or whistling 
gound is made by the passage of air 
over the dry, thickened membrane. 
As the disease advances mucus col- 
lects in the tubes and the breathing 
then resembles a rattling or bubbling 
sound. 

Under favorable conditions the 
symptoms do not go beyond this stage 
and disappear. If carried too far the 
fowl will finally die. In one form of 
the trouble the disease becomes 
chronic and may break out from time 
to time, and then apparently disap- 
In this form of the disease the 


pear. 
bird appears well except for the above 
symptoms. 

Although usually in cases of 


poultry disease the axe is better than 
medicine, the affected fowls may be 
put into a warm, dry and well ven- 
tilated place. Bread or middlings 
mixed with milk to which is added 
two grains of black antimony twice 
a day for each fow! is found helpful. 
Some poultrymen give a demulcent 
drink to the fowls. A little flax seed 
steeped in water is a good one, al- 
though it may be made by dissolving 
honey or gum arabic in water. These 
measures apply to ordinary and 
simple bronchitis or croup. 

A wheezing sound in the breathing 
may indicate the start of other and 
more serious respiratory troubles and 
so the fowls which show signs of the 
disease should be separated at once 
from those which are well, that the 
trouble may not spread to others in 
the flock. One stage of aspergillosis 
has symptoms similar to those des- 
cribed, although loss of appetite, ab- 
normal thirst, inactivity and rough- 
ened plumage are accompanying symp- 
toms, which do not appear in the 
early or chronic stages of bronchitis. 
Preventive measures and clean, sani- 
tary surroundings make for healthy 
fowls and little trouble with respira- 
tory diseases. 

Scaly leg may be treated with oll 
of caraway. This is best applied in 
an ointment made from one part oil 
of caraway to five parts white of 
vaseline. The caraway is very pene- 
trating and when rubbed into the legs 
and feet every few days, the disease 
goon disappears.. One poultry au- 
thority for serious cases recommends 
an ointment made of 1 ounce sulphur, 
% ounce oxide of zine, 1 dram oll of 
tar and 2 ounces whale ofl. Dipping 
the legs and feet in kerosene is a 
rather drastic but quick method of 
getting rid of staly leg. The feathers 
on the leg must not be wet as the 
kerosene causes irritation and burn. 





Round or Flat Perches 


I have been a reader of American Agri- 
culturist for a number of years and find it 
a very reliable paper. Therefore I am writ- 
ing to you for information. I have a small 
hen house with roosts. I would like to 
know what is best for the hens, round or 
flat perches?—-[Claude A. Greene, Delaware 
county, N. Y. 

The advantage in rounding perches 
for the hens is to prevent the danger 
from bumble-foot and other calluses 
which might gather upon the feet of 
the hens from the sharp corners. Ma- 
terial 2x2 inches is a favorable size 
and hemlock makes a very good perch. 
The upper side upon which the birds 
will roost should be planed smooth and 
the corners well rounded. 


Minerals Help Swine 


In testing the value of mineral feeds 
for swine, the Ohio station has found 
that ground limestone and ground 
rock phosphate have proved beneficial 
when kept before hogs in separate 





containers. A group of hogs receiving 
eorn and linseed meal gained only 82.5 
percent as much and consumed 16.4 
percent more feed per unit of grain 
than other similarly-fed groups ex- 
cept that they had access to ground 
limestone and ground rock phosphate. 


The lack of such minerals as lime- 
stone and raw rock phosphate in swine 
rations is believed by some farmers to 
cause the hogs to root: vigorously. 
Minerals are particularly valuable 
when given to hogs which have no 
green feed but are being fattened on 
corn, supplemented with linseed meal 
or soybean meal; minerals are not so 
essential when the corn in swine ra- 
tions is supplemented with tankage, 
fish meal or dairy by-products. 


Raising Hothouse Lambs 

Lambs born in late fall or early 
winter and forced into rapid growth 
for two or three months are known 
as hothouse lambs when marketed. 
Their mutton is tender and juicy and 
always in great demand. It fetches 
the highest price of any meat. It is 
a great delicacy of private families 

















Hothouse Damb Carcasses 


These lambs are dressed, ready for 
market. They were raised and fed by 
A. L. Roat of Bucks county, Pa. When 
marketed they weighed 48 Ibs.’ alive. 





and during the season is usually to be 
found on the menu cards of leading 
hotels. 

Success in raising hothouse lambs 
is dependent upon early breeding, 
strains of ewes, forced feeding on ap- 
petizing and nutritious food, much of 
which must be grain, and upon pleas- 
ant environments. During the nurs- 
ing period a rich, succulent ration for 
the ewes as will conduce to the largest 
flow of milk is essential. The lambs 
are induced to eat grain at an early 
age and provided with rich food until 
slaughtered. 


“Lining’’ Wild Bees 
3. & BABTLET? 

Bee-hunters usually cut trees for 
wild honey in late fall, when stores are 
heaviest; but bees may be lined and 
the swarms located any time that 
workers are ranging. Bee-hunting 
is an interesting diversion, and for 
farmers in wooded country where wild 
bees are numerous it may. be quite 
profitable, especially when sugar 
prices are high. Wild honey does not 
grade so well as honey from domestic 
swarms, but many consider its flavor 
superior. It provides' a luxury for 
the farm table and lowers the sugar 
bill. 

In lining bees one requires some 
sort of a trap, in which bees are im- 
prisoned; the bait, on which they load, 
which is placed in the bee trap or 
bee box; and a scént, usually oil or 
essence of anise, which is sprinkled 
near the bait to attract bees. Bee- 
lining methods are based on the well- 
known habit of the honey bee, when 
loaded, to travel to its hive in a 
straight line, unload, return to the 
source of nectar, again load and again 
fly to the hive. Unless bee forage is 
quite plentiful, this bee will bring 
back others with it; and if blooming 
flowers are very scarce, soon the air 
around the bait box will be alive with 
bees. 

The following method of bee-linin 
fs a simple, practical one for th 
farmer. For bait use a small piece 
of comb honey, or, if that is not 
obtainable, a piece of honeycomb on 
which is poured a syrup of sugar and 
water. If bee forage is not plentiful 
at the time, put this bait in a quart 
pail and set in the open field or 
pasture, sprinkling around it a little 
oll of anise diluted in wuter. Return 
to the bait In the course of an hour. 





working on the 
worked for some 
quently rise only a short 
above the pail as they strike off in a 
straight line for their tree. Note 
line they take, then, when several 


set it down, releasing the bees one at 
a time when they have loaded. This 
will give you a second line, at the 
intersection of which with the line 
obtained at the firrt setting the bees 
are storing honey. If you get more 
than one line, mark bees with paint 
to distinguish swarms. 

When bee forage is plentiful, it will 
frequently take quite a little time for 
bees to locate bait set in the manner 
described. At such times a quicker way 
to get a line is to catch a bee in the 
bait-box or pail. Release it when 
loaded and await itz return. Mark it 
with chalk dust or a small dab of 
paint. Time its going and coming. 
When you are sure of your line, im- 
prison the bee, move down on the 
course, and release it. If you have 
kept to the line, and are in fairly 
level country, the bee will come back 
to the box. Continue the process un- 
til the tree is reached. 

In country districts there is much 
misinformation concerning the rights 
of the general public in bee trees. 
Wild bees have the same status in 
law that wild animals have. They 
belong to no one until hived and 
domesticated. A farmer can forbid 
people to hunt wild bees on his land, 
however, just as he ean forbid them 
to hunt game. While he has no more 
property interest in a wild swarm 
than anyone else, he owns the tree, 
and no outsider. can cut it to take 
the swarm or honey without his per- 
mission. 

This is the legal aspect of the mat- 
ter. Without asking permission, if 
the tree is not valuable, bee-hunters 
usually cut trees and take honey, and 
country tradition generally counten- 
ances them in this. 

N. B. Some people believe that the 
landowner cannot prevent the finder 
of a bee-tree from cutting it to get 
the honey, provided the finder cuts 
the tree into cordwood. This ts in- 
correct. On such a basis, farmers are 
often glad to let bee hunters take 
+ a but it is entirely optional with 

em. 





Our Veterinary Advisor 
Chronic Catarrh 


After I had a horse examined, his trouble 
was pronounced heaves, but I can’t agree on 
that as she only has the trouble for a short 
time just before a storm. She coughs and 
bloats up for 20 minutes after taking a 
drink ; the worst of it is, she almost chokes; 
then pus comes out of her nose. She is in 
good order and working every day but when 
she takes a drink I always think she will 
strangle to death, as she rubs her nose on 
the ground when she has a spell.—[Sub- 
scriber. 

From the description you have given 
it would lead us to infer that the anf- 
mal is suffering from chronic catarrh. 
This is a subacute or chronic inflam- 
mation of some part of the mucous 
membrane, It is manifested by a per- 
sistent discharge of a thick, white or 
yellowish white matter, from one or 
both nostrils. The most common cause 
is a neglected or badly treated cold, 
and it usually follows those cases 
where the anima has suffered from ex- 
posure, has been overworked or has 
not received proper food, and as a con- 
sequence has become debilitated. Other 
causes but less frequent are fractures 
of the bones that involve the mem- 
branes and even blows on the head 
may cause it. Diseased teeth often in- 
volve a sinus. Tumors growing in the 
sinus will cause it also. The cause 
of the trouble must be ascertained be- 
fore treatment is commenced. 

The cases that do not require a sur- 
gical operation must as a rule have 
persistent medical treatment, mineral, 
tonics and local medications are of the 
most value. For eight days, give the 
ollowing mixture? Reduced iron, three 
ounces and powdered nux vomica, one 
ounce. Mix and make into 16 powders. 
Place one powder in food twice a day. 
Arsenic acid (white arsenic) in doses 
of three to six grains, three times @ 
day. Sulphur burned in stable so the 
animal! can inhale the fumes, is a valu- 
able adjunct. Care should be used that 
the fumes of the burning sulphur are 
sufficiently diluted with air so as not 
to cause suffocation of the animal 





A ‘Matter of — Farmers 
have always co-operated. In the old 
days they co-operated through barn 
raisings and husking bees. Today 
they have the farm bureau and similar 
agencies. 





Easy Now to Rid 


Your Farm of Rais 





Wonderful discovery by Noted Scien,. 
tist Kills Every Rat Within a 
Week’s Time—Not a Poison. 


Rats cost farmers over two hundred mil 
lions of dollars a year, through the destry:. 


tion of grain, poultry and buildings. Farmers 
need no longer suffer this loss because they 
can now kill off all the rats on their farm jp 
less than a week's time. This is possibje 
through the remarkable discovery of 5. R. 
Alexander, a Kansas City chemist, who has 
perfected a virus which kill rats, mice and 
gophers as though by magic. This product 
is not a poison—it can be eaten by human 
béings or any animal on the farm as safely 
as their regular food, but means quick, sure 
death to rats. 





This wonderful rat virus, which is known 
as Alexander Rat-Killer, is merely mixed 
with bread or meat scraps and placed where 
rats, mice or gophers can get to it. Within 
a few hours after a rat has eaten Alexander 
Rat-Killer he gets a high fever and suffers 
a terrible thirst. He leaves the barns and 
nesting holes and goes to the* open fields in 
search of pure air and running water. Rats 
and mice affected always die away from the 
barns and houses, so there is no odor. 

It is a scientific fact that one rat affects 
others and.soon the whole colony leaves the 
buildings and dies. And though this virus 
is absolutely deadly to rats—chickens, hogs, 
cattle or any farm animal can eat it and not 
be affected at all. 

So confident is Mr. Alexander that Alexan- 
der Rat-Killer will kill every rat on your 
farm in less than a week’s time that he offers 
to send, as an introductory offer, a regular 
$2.00 tube for only $1.00. Give it according 
to directions, and if at the end of a week's 
time you are able to discover any rats, mice 
or gophers on your farm, your money will be 
refunded. A big Kansas City bank guarantees 
that Mr. Alexander is reliable and will do 
as he says. 

Send NO MONEY. , Just write to E. R. 
Alexander, Alexander Laboratories, 244 Gate- 
way Station, Kansas City, Mo., and the tube 
will be mailed at once. When it arrives, 
pay the postman only one dollar and postage 
on the guarantee that if not absolutely satis- 
factory your money will be returned without 
question. Write today—a postcard will do— 
and stop your rat losses now. 
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Dairy 


Marketing and Production Problems 








New Jersey Retail Milk 


tail prices of market milk vary 
iderable in the various New Jer- 
“towns and as a general rule the 
Ses are highest in the largest and 
t adjacent centers of population. 
's surprising though, that retail 
.¢ for the same quality of milk 
Sould vary as much as 5 cents a 
in cities within 50 miles of each 
A comparison of prices follow for 
eurized grade B milk to the con- 
ner; In Passaic 15 cents, Plainfield 
; Blizabeth 15, Newark 15, Camden 
‘i qrenton 11, West Orange 16, At- 
tic City 13, Asbury Park 14 and 15, 
Ww Brunswick 15, Bridgeton 11. 


American Roquefort Cheese 
Almost the entire world’s supply of 
squefort cheese comes from Aveyron, 
southern France. It is made princi- 
ny of sheep’s milk, and ripened in 

The steady demand in this 
wntry for the green-mold varieties 
cheese, especially Roquefort, has 
specialists of the United States de- 


mold, in powdered form, is sprinkled 
into the cheese at the time it is set 
away in forms to drain. 

Each cheese is afterwards pierced 
with 30 to 40 holes to let in the air. 
Mold must have air in order to grow, 
just as corn must have sunshine. Two 
other varieties of cheese are fermented 
with molds of the same type as Roque- 
fort—namely, Gorgonzola and Stilton, 
made in Italy and England, respee- 
tively. 


Cow Testing Record 


Bradford county, Pa., has six cow 
testing associations in operation, cov- 
ering 186 different farms located in 
33 different townships throughout the 
county. All six associations are being 
supervised by Bradford County men 
and with this number of active assoc- 
iations the county stands well at the 
top in this line of werk throughout 
the United States. 

Altogether, 82 cows produced each 
40 pounds or more of butterfat. All 
four high ones are Holsteins, three 
being registered cows, and all pro- 























An Animal such as this Does Much for the Guernsey Breed 








ment of agriculture to experiment 
th the commercial manufacture of 
domestic Roquefort cheese. As it 
wuld be impossible to obtain a suffi- 
ent supply of suitable sheep’s milk, 
’ milk has been used. 
The chief effect is to give the cheese 
slightly yellower color. The tem- 
ure, humidity, and peculiar venti- 
tion of the Roquefort caves which 
te favorable to mold growth and 
oper ripening of the cheese, have 
tn approximated at Grove City, Pa, 
special curing rooms. Considerable 
milk Roquefort cheese of good 
ty has been produced and 
arketed from this experimental 
nt. 
The peculiar condition found at 
moquefort lies in the natural curing 
boms furnished by the limestone caves 
the hills around that town. These 
Wes have a temperature of 45 to 50 
ees the year round. Artificial cold 
Wrage as practiced in the United 
8 can easily keep the cheese that 
ld, but it is likely to be too dry; 
and without the proper degree of 
“umidity in the air, the cheese cannot 


} 


n, 

The trick that had to be turned in 
making Roquefort cheese in the United 
Pies was to learn how to regulate 
temperature and the humidity at 
2 same time. to furnish exactly the 
“ht degree of each. This has now 
nN successfully accomplished, and 
Gtried out on a commeércial scale. 
Roquefort cheese is: kept in curing 

toms five or six months. 
In any cheese, what is called curing 
ripening means simply leaving the 
alone in the right surroundings 
® that the microscopic life, known as 
Tia in some cases, and in other 
as mold, can develop and fer- 
Rent the cheese to the right flavor. 
ferment used in Roquefort cheese 
®green mold. It is obtained from 


ported Roouefort cheese and propa- 


ted. Then when cheese is made the 


duced about 60 pounds of butterfat. 
First in production is a Holstein 
owned by S. L. Culver of the Wyalus- 
ing association. She produced 70.5 
pounds of butterfat. The second is 
a registered Holstein owned by H. C. 
Gates. of the Canton association. She 
produced 62.6 pounds of butterfat. 
The third is a grade Holstein owned 
by C. B. Culver of the Wyalusing as- 
sociation, her record being 61.3 pounds 
of butterfat. The fourth high cow is 
also in the Wyalusing association and 
is owned by D. L. Taylor & Co. She 
is a registered Holstein and produced 
60.7 pounds of butterfat. 

The Canton association leads in 
numbers with 21, Wyalusing is second 
with 18, Laurel Hill and Troy tie for 
third place with 15 each, Towanda is 
fifth with 4 and Rome is sixth with 
two. 

From ‘evidence at hand it is clearly 
shown that dairymen to-day are pay- 
ing increased attention to definite rec- 
ords of milk and butterfat production 
of their dairy cattle and cattle for 
sale possessing such records invari- 
ably will bring more money. 


Wound on Foot 

I have a horse that was cut on a wire 
fence, just afore hoof on front foot. She got 
fast and pulled herself loose, when found. 
Have washed three times a day with creolin 
water; also used pine-tar to keep flies off. 
What would you advise; there is quite a dis- 
charge from cut foot?—[F. E. R., New York. 

From ti.o description you have given, 
we would suggest that you clean the 
wound and procure the following com- 
pound from your local pharmacy: lead 
acetate, one pound; zinc sulphate, two 
pounds. Place one tablespoonful in a 
pail of water and bathe the foot, then 
soak cotton or oakum and place over 
wound and bandage. Keep wet by 
pouring the mixture over the bandage. 


Better Get Together — Bad roads 
keep folks apart—just like bad tem- 
pers. 
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Authorities agree that more bulk and succulence are needed in90% 
ofall dairyrations. Bulky feeds, mixed with concentrates, promote 


tion. 
keep the bowels open. 


They also distend stomach and intestinal tract and 


Make DRIED BEET PULP 
A part of your dairy ration 
Dried Beet Pulp is a bulky, succulent, vegetable feed—remarkable 
for its palatability and healthfulness. Itislaxative, easily digested, 
and rich in carbohydrates. Used with cornsilage or toreplaceit, ; 
Dried Beet Pulp brings better health conditions, increases milk 
yields and insures bigger profits. Write today for free booklet. Dept.B 


THE LARROWE MILLING CO., Detroit, Michigan 
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FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—widef—/\s 
or narrow tires. 
Tfunning gear. 


Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 


o/ today for free catalog illustrated in colors. : 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 


2Eim Street, Quincy, tl. 











THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT--- 





THIS BIG BEAUTIFUL DOLL 
That Walks, Sleeps and Closes Its Eyes 


Given Free for Only 


stand the hardest kind of usage. 


3 Yearly Subscriptions 


Premium No. 1. We will make 
you a present of this beautiful 
walking and sleeping doll if you do 
us a little favor. Simply tell three 
of your neighbors how well your 
family likes American Agriculturist 
and get each to pay you $1.00 for 
a year’s subscription. Then send 
us the $3.00 together with the 3 
subscriptions and ask for 
your Gift Doll. By holding 
this remarkable doll by the 
shoulders it can be made to 
walk almost as if it were 
human. Then too, it has 
that open and shut, 

and both of these patented 
features are guaranteed not 

to get out of order. The 
doll is made of a special 
composition that makes it 
indistructible so that it will 

It has an attractive wig, body 


stuffed with cork, a stylish dress and patent leather pumps. Doll 
is 14 inches high. Walking and sleeping dolls have heretofore 
seldom sold for less than $10.00 each. Every girl who receives 
this exceptionally attractive doll will be too happy for words. 
Remember one of these dolls will be sent free, post paid, as a re- 
ward for your sending us only 3 new or renewal subscriptions at 


$1.00 each. 


SEND FOR LARGE NEW REWARD LIST—FREE 


It shows dozens of articles every woman, every boy and every girl wants. R And 
the best of it is, it explains how these valuable articles, suc > as watches, dishes, 


hand-bags, rifles, st 
ed without one cent df expense. 


engines, flash lights, and many other gifts can be obtain- 


Every reward shown in this Reward List is offered for getting two or more 
subscriptions for American Agriculturist at $1.00 per year. Better not delay in 
sending for your free copy of this attractive Reward List filled with descriptions 
of gifts so generous that you will be amazed. Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIS 


461 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 
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NEW YORK 
Long Island Activites 


D. T. HENDRICKSON 

Farmers of Suffolk county have to 
date purchased, ever 1,500 tons of 
fertilizer chemicals. This total does 
not include the fish scrap which has 
been bought by the farmers of the 
Southside. This order was placed by 
the fertilizer committee of the farm 
bureau association of which Henry 
Jennings of Southold is chairman. 
The other members of this committee 
are L. Y. Robinson of Riverhead; El- 
mer Van Brunt of Southampton; Fred 
Taber of Orient. The entire business 
is being carried on with a minimum 
amount of organization and the Suf- 
folk county co-operative association is 
acting as purchasing agent. 

The officials of the farm bureau 
have been gathering information as t6 
the source of the seed potatoes that 
are planted upon the Island. Maine 
furnishes nearly 75% of all the seed 
used, followed by New York, Vermont 
and Wisconsin. The leading varieties 
are Green Mountains and Irish Cob- 
blers. Some_of the former seed, 3% 
only, comes from the provinces of 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island in Canada. 

The caulifiower crop now going to 
market is about 50% of normal in 
Riverhead and Southold towns, and 
has gone to $3.75 a crate. Potatoes at 
the loading stations on the Northside 
are being sold at wholesale for $1.75 a 
bushel, an increase of 35 cents in a 
fortnight. Large quantities of both 
potatoes and cauliflower are being 
shipped to the New York and Brook- 
lyn markets by motor truck. 


Horticultural Meeting—The annual 
meeting of the New York state horti- 
cultural society comes at Exposition 
Park in Rochester, N. Y., January 11 
to 13. The eastern meeting of the so- 
ciety will be held in Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., February 22 to 24. A full and inter- 
esting program and an attractive fruit 
show and commercial exhibit is prom- 
ised in connection with both of these 


meetings. 


Ontario Co—A lot of corn to husk 
which is a very good crop. Wheat 
looks well and going into winter very 
good.—[S. D. Seely. 


Rensselaer Co.—Little plowing has 
been done as ground was too dry. Crop 
of fodder corn abundant and silos 
were filled early, with considerable 
still standing in shocks. Potatoes 
were a poor crop. Apples very scarce 
in this section and what few there was 
seemed to decay quickly. There is 
very little call for new milk cows. 
Mill feeds are somewhat lower in price 
than earlier in the season. Eggs very 
searce and selling at 70c a doz at 
groceries, light pork $12 p 100 Ib— 
(Mrs. J. L. Marvin, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 
OLIVER D. SHOCK 

Pennsylvania farmers need not pro- 
cure licenses to hunt the game that 
‘may be found on their own or ad- 
joining neighbors’ farms. As a re- 
sult the large majority of farmers 
posted their land and forests against 
trespassing. 

Pennsylvania turkeys, although 
more plentiful than last year, prom- 
ised an insufficient supply to meet the 
holiday demand. Turkeys from Ohio 
and Kentucky were coming in by ex- 
press to Pennsylvania cities, a 24-hour 
run being all that was necessary to 
bring them in. 

Home markets have been badly hit 
by the lower wheat and corn prices. 
Corn has been of slow sale at 35 cents 
a bushel of 80 pouncs of ear-corn. 
Wheat has been going to local millers 
at 80 cents to $1 per bushel, which is 
actual loss to the producers. 

Both early and late sown wheat is 
entering winter in excellent conditions. 
Eastern Pennsylvania farmers almost 
without exception seeded a week or 
two later than usual to avoid Hessian 
fly damage. Rye is making a good 
stand and promising well for next 
year. 

Rural subscribers for telephone 
service, despite an advance, have 
been on the constant and gradual in- 
crease. It is pleasing to see the im- 
provement coming to farms, and the 
telephone is a modern convenience 
practically necessary under present 
business conditions. 

Bears are reported as numerous in 
the northern tier of counties. Corn 
growers and bee keepers have suffered 
quite a loss. 


, 
Greene Co.—Potatoes are scarce 
and high. Wheat and pasture fields 
look well. Lots of public sales. Farm- 
ers selling and going to town. Fresh 
cows scarce. Butter is 30c p Ib, eggs 
47c p doz, chickens 20c p Ib. 


NEW JERSEY 


Burlington Co—Early potatoes poor 
crop, corn extra good, husking nearly 
finished, rye growing nicely.—[A. L. B. 


Sussex Co—Farmers who signed the 
pooling organization contract are very 
much dissatisfied and they will not 
stand for it another year. Corn all 
taken care of and a large per cent in 
silos. Potatoes averaging more than 
expected and selling at $1.50 p bu. 
Poultrymen are feeding their early 
pullets for eggs at 80c p doz; many 
have built larger henneries and also 
selling their cows, which are $75 to 
$100 ea. Farmers advertise no tres- 
passing on their lands, yet hunters get 
the game.—[O. Van Horn. 


WEST VIRGINIA’ 


Raleigh Co—Farmers busy husking 
corn; buckwheat all threshed, and 
selling at 75c p bu. Beans a. good 
crop, $6 p bu. Some butchering being 
done. Cattle not changing hands as 
farmers are preparing to winter them. 
Butter is 40c p Ib, eggs 35c p doz.— 
[Miss M. S. Payne. 


Mineral Co.—A normal acreage of 
wheat was sown this fall and every 
showing looks fine. Farmers are well 
up with their work. ‘There is plenty 
of help now. Cattle, hogs and horses 
are lower priced than for a long time. 
Butter and eggs still bring a fair price. 


OHIO 

Williams Co.—Live stock will go in- 
to winter quarters in good condition; 
plenty of fall pasture. Only about 
10% of farmers have silos but all are 
filled. Wheat, oats and barley a med- 
ium crop, corn a fine crop and well 
matured. Apples, grapes and pota- 
toes nearly a failure. Fall sown wheat 
in the best conditipn. Many pota- 
toes shipped in from Mich.—IS, J. 
Kissinger. 


MARYLANIS 
Maryland Farm Gossip 


EB. 0. JEAN 

Serious drouth in early November 
in many parts of Maryland has been 
relieved by rain. Corn has been diffi- 
cult to handle and in many localities 
the wheat though planted for some 
time has not germinated. 

The Maryland state dairymen’s as- 
sociation will have a two-story con- 
crete building completed about Janu- 
ary 1 to take care of all its surplus 
milk. Cheese, butter and probably 
condensed milk will be manufactured. 
Pres. D. G. Harry will be in charge of 
this new industry. 

Most Maryland farms are working 
at nearly normal capacity according 
to reports sent in to the Maryland Ex- 
tension service. Twelve counties re- 
ported no unemployment and in some 
instances farmers could not get all 
the help they wanted. The wool of 
his 21 sheep netted Thomas Griffith 
of Baltimore County, 204 pounds. Af- 
ter the wool was cleaned it made 16 
blankets and 8 automobile robes. 


DELAWARE 
Delaware Farm Activites 


CARL P. THOMPSON,’ SUSSEX CO., DEL. 

The Poland China association of 
Kent county had a consignment sale 
at Dover on November 17, when 
breeders and farmers had a chance 
to getrgood hogs near at home. A 
sale was also recently held on the 
farm of E. H. Donovan at Brenford, 
Del. 

In going over the yields this year of 
sweet potatoes on clover sod in Dela- 
ware it was found that some farmers 
did well and others did not. Reduced 
prices on plows, harrows, mowers and 
other farm machines by one large ‘im- 
plement dealer has quickened interest 
in these implements. The promise of 
reduced rates on manure offers cheap- 
er fertility to some of the truck 
growers. 


Tobacco Growers Cooperating—The 
Ky growers of burley tobacco have 
made plans to form a cooperative 
marketing assn on. the commodity 
plan. This is part of a simultaneous 
movement among tobacco growers in 
Va, the Carolinas, Ky, Ind, O, Wis, 
Tenn, in fact, all the tobacco produc- 
ing sections to organize along such 
lines. When completed next spring in 
its entire scope it. will involve about 
50,000 farmers and. products will 
range from $200,000,000 in value. 


Wholesale Markets 


eneiynens 
Grain and Feed Review 
LATFANDAND GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 
Corn Oats 
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Wheat 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Chicago’ ..$1.10% $1.88 $ ‘eh $85 $.36 $ 52 
New York . 1.14 2.06 .66% 1.68% .44 .62 
Buffalo ... +» =. 58%HeeisidzS 4 16633 

During second week in Nov the grain 
mkt recovered sharply, and had a bet- 
ter tone until the middle of the month 
when liquidation caused another break, 
although not carrying prices down to 
the low, level of late Oct and very 
early Nov. The improved milling and 
export demand were main factors in- 
fluencing the advance. The domestic 
demand for corn improved and the 
cash mkt was firm. 

On cash wheat a gain of around lic 
a bu at New York was made on var- 
ious grades inside of 10 days, fol- 
lowed by a loss of 7 c a bu in another 
2 or 3 days. The same thing hap- 
pened at Chicago although not in so 
wide a range. Foreign advices indi- 
cate that the new acreage in» wheat 
in India promises to be larger than 
last year. The Argentina trade re- 
ported weakness in mid-Nov, and this 
coupled with reports of Argentine ex- 
ports at figures below American mkts 
partly accounted for the reaction in 
prices in the middle of the month. 

Oats followed the trend of the other 
two grains, both the gains and follow- 
ing reaction being within relative nat- 
ural limits. Rye also lost its strength 
despite a better export business than 
in several weeks. Very fine grade of 
rye for milling purposes is reported 
hard to get. 

The mkt for mill feed strengthened 
considerably in the ‘west, reaction in 
price in trade felt generally on eastern 
mkts. Mills in west report their 
offerings sold fairly well ahead. De- 
mand, however, was quiet for the most 
part the trade seemed well supplied 
for the moment. Standard middlings 
at New York brought $23.50 p ton, 
flour middlings 31, western spring bran 
22.50, oats feed 11, rye middlings 19, 
cottonseed oil meal, 36% protein 44, 
linseed oil meal 43@43.50, bran 22,, 
buckwheat sound milling 1.60@1.65 p 
100 Ibs f o b N Y, fine yellow and 
granulated corn meal 1.55@1.70, 
spring patents 6.75 @7.25 p 196 ‘bs. 

At New York, No 2 red wheat sold 
at $1.14 p bu, No 2 hard winter 1.12 
No 2 mixed durum 1.02, No 1 yellow 
corn 66%c, No 2 mixed 66c, No 2 
white 67%c, No 2 white oats 43%@ 
44c, No. 3 white 41%c, rye 83%c, for 
export, barley for malting 60@64c, 
for feeding 51 @ 55c. 

At Chicago, No 3 spring wheat went 
at $1.04@1.10% p bu, No 2 hard 1.07 
@1.10%, new crop No 2 yellow corn 
48@48%c, No 2 white 48c, No 2 white 
oats 35 @36c, barley 56@59c. 

At Philadelphia, wheat sold at $1.08 
@1.13 p bu, corn 57@58c, oats 43@ 
43 %e. 


General Markets 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all 
instances are wholesale. They refer to prices 
at which first hand receivers sell the pro- 
duce from store, warehouse, car or dock. 

country consignees must pa 
freight and commission charges. When so 
in a very small way to city retailers an ad- 
vance is secured. Retails prices to actual 
consumers across the counter may be 
250% higher than the figures here printed. 
Likewise the quotations are for good to fancy 
commodities unless otherwise noted, and or- 
dinary quality will not brine these figures. 


Appl¢&—Total shipment of apples 
this season to Nov 15 was 57,942 cars 
as compared with 68,640 cars to same 
date last year. Western N Y -mkt 
total sales largely $6.50 .p bbl for A 
grade 2%-in Baldwins f o b. 

At New York, Baldwins sold at 
$7.25@7.50 p bbl, Wealthy 5@6, Jon- 
athan 6@8, Northern Spy 6@9, Ben 
Davis 3.75 @5.50. 

At Rochester, N Y, Baldwins 2% 
inch up, $1.75 @1.80 p bu. 

Beans and Peas—At New York, mkt 
quiet prices unchanged with marrow 
$6 p 100 Ibs for new crop, choice pea 
beans 5.25@5.35, medium 5@5.30, N 
Y state red kidney 8.25, white kidney 
9@9.50, Imperial 8.50@9, old crop 
Scotch peas 5.75, yellow and green 
splits 7@7.50. 

Cabbage—Cabbage shipments to 
date have been 23,566 cars as com- 
pared with 26,432 last year. 

At New York demand increasing. 
Danish cabbage bulk $35@45 p ton 
fob. At country shipping points 
bulk 28 @35. 

At Rochester, N Y, bulk Danish 
cabbage $35 p ton; in carlots largely 
20@ 30. 

Eggs—At New York, mkt was firm 
on N Y_state and nearby hennery 
whites with extra fcy in new cases 95 
@98c p doz, firsts 78@94c, gathered 
whites, extra firsts 75@85c, hennery 
browns fey 72@75c, gathered browns 


and mixed 65@70c, pullet ogg = 
65c. . 

Fresh Fruits—Total mo Es 
grapes this season was 34955 3 
against 38,931 last year. : 

At New York, early y, 
cranberries went out at $8@8.59 
half bbl, late varieties 8.50@19 x 
pears 3.50@6.50 p bbl, other wu 
4.50@9. 

Hay and Straw—At New York, ¢ 
weak, prices sharply lower with, x 
timothy $25@26 p ton, No 2 4@ 
No 3 21@23, shipping hay 17@2 y! 
1 and fcy mixed clover 23@25 .” 
jum grades of alfalfa 21@24 
straw 18@19, oats straw 15@1¢_ 

Honey and Maple At 
York, honey receipts increaseq clo 
comb 20@30c p Ib, gxtracted 301 
buckwheat comb 18@28c extracteg 
@%c, maple sugar 11@1i4c 
syrup $1.50@1.80. 

Onions—Movement of Onions 
date has been 14,879 cars as 
19,856 last year. 

At New York, prices slightly 
buyer's favor. Yellow Globes went 
$4.50@5.50 p bag, whites 5.50@5% 
red 4@5.25. " 

At Ct valley shipping points yey, 
Globes No 1 sold at $5@5.50 p 109 » 
sacked, same stock delivered in y 
cities 5.25@5.50. 

Potatoes—Movement of white ,, 
tatoes to date has been 129,14 
against 109,464 last year. Volume of 
business in mid-Nov decreased sh; aly’ 
from previous week’s trading. 
main crop movement from pringip 
sections has been about 79,500 

At New York, N Y¥ state potatos 
sold at $3@3.25 p 150 Ibs; 3.253, 
p 165 Ibs, 3.75@4 p 180 Ibs, main stocy 
3.25@3.50 p 165 Ibs, N J long 2.25 
a p 150 Ibs, L I stock 1@5 p 1g 

s. 

At N Y shipping points round whi 
sacked went largely at $1.75 p 100 p 
Me sales of bulk Green Mountaiy 
steady at 1.51@1.56 p 100 Ibs f ob 
at Mich and Minn points northe 
sacked stock steady at 1.60@1.65. 

Poultry—Live poultry receipts 
fréight were liberal, express light, de- 
mand slow. By express, fowls sold 
18@24c p Ib colored, heavy 25@2 
white and colored chickens 20@2 
up-state ducks 25c, turkeys 32@3 
nearby and N Y state dressed poult 
receipts liberal, trading slow. By th 
bbl, heavy chickens 33c p Ib, mediup 
weight 30c, broilers 40c, heavy fow 
35c, medium weight 30@33c, L I 
ducks 33c, western turkeys 45 @52c, 


Egg Laying Contest Notes 


Following the windup of the Inter- 
national egg laying contest at Sto 
Ct on November 1, the 1,000 pullets{ 
the new contest have started off 
fine shape. In fact, during the first 
week ending November 7, the 1,000 
pullets laid 1,033 eggs, which is the 
first time in 11 years that the fowls 
have laid 1,000 eggs in the first week 
of the contest It is a production ¢ 
70 more eggs than the high mark di 
963 made in November of 1919. 

At the close of the first week a pen 
of White Leghorns entered by Hill- 
top farm from Suffield, Ct, Jed with 
a score of 44 eggs. A pen of White 
Wyandottes entered by Frank P. Mat- 
teson from Davisville, R I, came 
second with 43 eggs, while a pen 0 
Leghorns from the Small poultry farm 
at Cheshire, Ct, was third with 4 
eges. 

In the new. contest there are 26 
fowls entered from Ct, 190 from } 
150 from N Y and N J each, 50 fror 
R I, 40 from N H and Mich, 30 
Pa, 20 each from Vt and Mo, and 
each from Ind, Wash, Me, Canad 
and England. By breeds the fo 
are classified as follows: White Le 
horns 40, Rhode Island Reds 2 
Barred Plymouth Rocks 160, Whi 
Wyandottes 100, White Pilymout 
Rock 80, Columbian Rock 20. 

In the Wew, York state egg 
and poultry breeding contest at F 
ingdale, L IL, the five leading P 
from November 1, 1920 to Oct 
31, 1921, completing the first year 
the contest, were all Single C 
White Leghorns. The fowls 
grouped 20 to a pen. The leading P 
laid 3739 eggs during the year, bel 
owned by F. J. Loveland of ™ 
York city. In second place was 
pen of George Phillips of 
Haven, Ct,/with 3684 eggs. Sec 
place was also tied by H. F. B 
rickson of Bridge Mampton, Ct, 
3684 eggs, while in third place 
A. B. Hall of Wallingford, Ct 
3510 eggs. The four leading P 
during the year were also White 
horns, while a White Plymouth 
was in fifth place. The average 
ber of eggs laid during the year 
152.11 eggs per bird. A pen of 
ducks laid-1021 eggs during the 
another of ten ducks 664, and a @ 
of five ducks, 594, a 
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33c, LE 
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_ Adjustment of Claims 
can not undertake to conduct 
*s for the’ purpose of collecting 
or otherwise. If we did this 
d have so much legal business 
we would have to hire a staff of 
vs, The main purpose of Ameri- 
Agriculturist Service Bureau is in- 
on work. We have collected 
nds of dollars for subscribers 
investigating the facts. If we find 
' me subscriber has a legitimate 
we usually are successful in 
meing the party. complained 
that he ought to pay the 
y, If the party refuses to make 
ment, we suggest the proper way 
for subscribers to take legal action. 


Money for Cow 


ril I sold a Holstein cow which had 
penned for tuberculosis, Dig’ with 
calf to Ben Kaplan, Cortland, 
me $25 and was to pay the other $25 
gon as the COW was 8 oe and found 
all right for beef. pti ve ic three 
« = Ls ay do.—[A. D. Crothers, 
ins county, N. ¥. 
took this matter up with Mr. 
wm but failed to receive a reply 
our letter after waiting 10 days. 
efforts were rewarded when we 
4 the following letter from Mr. 
ners: “Received check of $26 
Ben Kaplan and surely appre- 
your service which I claim can- 
be beaten by any paper. I shall 
feel the American Agricuitur- 
its subscribers what it prom- 
Many thanks for your kind assis- 
in securing the above amount.” 


Parcel Post Fraud 
We wish to advise our readers that 
Post Office Department, Washing- 
D C, has issued a fraud order 
Sidmur Company, Post Office 
5, Fox Street station, New York. 
» parties made a practice of ob- 
ng money through the mails by 
fing parcel post packages C oO Dz. 
scheme was to address them to 
Hes recently deceased, and on one 
of the package was the company’s 
the opposite side stated that $2 

dve the sender. 

latives of deceased parties read- 
paid this amount, and upon open- 
the package would find a small 
satin ribbon carrying a cheap 
ing metal disk, slightly larger than 
quarter, bearing inscription “In 
ing Memory of,” and apparently 
h about 10 cents each in dozen 


udulent schemes of this kind are 
uently made in an attempt to put 
nover on farmers. We trust that 
sof our readers has been caught 
this kind of bait. 
Trees on Dividing Line 
hes won both sides of a division 
we ae ee as ert 
ew 
other o — . T. M. Pennsylvania. 
The consent of the adjoining owner 
The owner of the 


up to the division line. The ad- 
owner, ‘however, will have the 
to cut off any projecting 
thes even with the division line. 


se AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


ONLY FIVE CENTS A WORD, EACH INSERTION 








DOGS AND PET STOCK 


allowed under this 


461 Fourth Ave., New York City hee 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 





allowing poultry and egg 
paper, but our responsibility. mm cust ‘cad with that. 


SINGLE COMB REDS, White Rock Cockerels 
from heavy producers, , oe ned, ‘ and 5 dol- 
lars each. WM. © Ontario, 

WHITE LEGHORN 4 Yearling im Yiss a bun- 

. Your last chance te get these dandy hens, that 
will make as layers or breeders, at these 
20, $26. 50, $65. 100, $125. Prompt ship- 

7 J. W. CONNORS, Box 113 C, Williamstown, 





FLEMISH GIANT HARES, steel black, 
four months old stock $3.00 ‘each, a $5.00, trio 
$7.50. Six to eight months stock at reasonable 
prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. MAPLE HILL 
FARM, Fort Plain, N. Y. 





ENGLISH SHEPHERD pups natural cow dogs, 
with grit and spunk, that get cows from — 
alone. Prices until January 1—sa 
od month. W. W. MORTON, Oedensburs, 


COLLIE PUPS—From pure-bred, 
stock. Great stock drivers. Shipped 
Males $10. WM. W. KETCH. 


ERRETS for killing rats, Also bunting rabbits. 
tenreaien book and price list free. LEVI FARNS- 
WORTH, New London, Ohio. 





very intelligent 
on approval. 








PULLETS, are HATCHED Barred Rocks and 
Reds, $22 dozen. White Rocks and Wrendoties, — 


5 May itched, 
. “White Rocks and Wyandottes, $22. 
All Fe healthy pullets that 
lease * Cocke at as ae) prices. 
cod NORS, Box’ 113 C, ‘Williamstown, N. 


TOULOUSE GEESE, Ry %. — Sms | ree Winners 
1921, Third, wo Ay t*Old Goose 
First To tret ——— goose. 


Second 
State Fair Special. ERANE BROOK FARM, Port 
Byron, N. Y. 





FLEMISH GIANT RABBITS Heavy weights, pedi- 
gs stock. Write wants. T.*A. WILSON, Marion, 


FERRETS, good hunters, full of pep. Price list 
free. WALTER JEWETT, Rochester, Ohio. 





* overhauling, 


AUTOMOBILE owners, garagemen nics, 
pairmen, send for free copy of this month's issue. 
It .contains helpful, instructive 

- retors, 
today. “av Hoste Sh, reed 
641 Butler Bids. "cincinnati, 0. 


SHEEP 


xEAn ine Be 3 ey we Ib. ram. Ram 
lambs i Hea Bambouillet rams. 
Will shi OT D. HUBERT rh BEARDSLEY, Mon- 
tour Falis. "N.Y, 











3 LARGE REGISTERED SHROPS 
Rams for sale cheap. H. B. COV VERT: Lodi Nye 





HONEY 


PURE HONEY—extracted, goldenrod buckwheat 
blend, fine flavor, Postpaid second zone, 5 lbs. 86c: 
10, $1.56; third zone, 7c -and 
quantities, write for prices. 
Central Square, N. Y. 





l4c_ more. 


Larger 
CHAS. B. 


ALLEN, 





FERRETS—2000 head, single pains or dozen lots. 
F. G. HELD, New London, Ohio. , 


FERRETS FOR SALE. Prices free. 
WEBBER, Wellington, Ohio. 





CARL G, 


HONEY—Onondaga County Fine Clover Extracted 
Honey, 5 Ib. pail, $1.15; 10 Ibs. $2.00, delivered 
to your door. Try_one, you will want more. We 
are members of the Farm Bureau. RANSOM FARM, 
1310 Spring St., Syracuse, N. Y. 








TURKEYS—All LS ean breeds. $7 to $12 
—~" before 20. sone limited; order 
WALTER C K 


ing stock. 
SONS. Begins 
MAMMOTH FRONZE TUBKEYS FOR SALE— 
Toms $10.00, Hens $7.00. No orders filled after 
Dec. 17th, CLARENCE C. ROBINSON, Worcester, 








BOURBON HED TUBEKEYS, Toms $10.00, Hens 
$8.00, large healthy stock. The best 
¥ 3 ed will buy. JOHN T. EAGAN, | em 





buff leghorns. 
Orpingtons, te me al ale 
on yearlings. FARM. Bete Sogein 8 


HORNING’S BOURBON RED TURKEYS. _136- 
eg Yecord stock: Toms 12 and 15 Hens 10. Order 
catty. FLONA HORNING, Owego, N. Y. 








MAMMOTH Bronze Turkeys, May hatch, Rose 
Comb we Cockerels. Dark’ red vigorous birds, 
JOHN D. SMITH, Walton, New York. 


COLLIE PUPPIES—PAINE, So. Royalton, Vt. 
SWINE 
on = I. RA, he ey PIGS from ~¥ p..4 
L. i. + ght 
evil pie artcy 
rans —— 


B. 
shi D. Aug. 
$9.00, ag ey pict $7.75. GEO. 
Mallory, N. 
REGISTER 
Chester White, 


ED POLAND CHINAS—Berkshires, 

all ages, mated, not akin. Bred 

sows, service boars; collies, beagles. P. HAMILTON, 
Cochranville, Pa. 


0. L_ C. SEPTEMBER PIGS $8 each. Good 
spring Sows & Boars. Female Coon Hounds $10 
& $20. LEE McCOLLUM, Youngstown, N. Y. 

















POLAND CHINAS PIGS $10 — Sows or Boars 
= a Bonds accepte W. J. SMITH, 
o, 0. 


REGISTERED 0. and Chester White pigs. 
E. P. ROGERS, Wasville, N. Y. 








COCKERELS, 


ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORN 
BLUE 


lari heavy laying strain, $3.50, $5.00. 
BARNS FARM, Schenectady, N. Y. 





Dheed Wf. 





pranee 
ey Cae eee marked. MrROMA 
Montrose, Pa. 


areas: 


WANTED—Rose comb blue Andalusian ones 
and pullets. Three nice cockerels for sale 
H. WARD, Parksville, , a 


FINE MAMMOTH Bronze Turkeys, 
patties $10.00 each. CHAS, SMI 
, Cambridge, Maryland. 
ROSE COMB RED COCKERELS, 


Fine bi $3.00 each. 
TRAVIS, Benton Center, N. Y. 








Toms May 
F. D. 





May Hatched. 
FREDERICK 





FOR SALE—Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. Fine 
Breeding Stock. Toms & Hens. MRS. DWIGHT 
HABBIS, N. Y¥. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


SEED POTATOES Hand picked Irish Cobblers ani 
Green Mountain Potatoes in ten_peck sacks, $3.50 
per sack, shipped anywhere. W. KELLEY, 
Maple Grove, Maine. 


SEED POTATOES—Russett Rural yg 5 Select- 
ed Eleven years. FAIRACRES ie FARM, E. 
R. SMITH, Specialist, Kasoag, N. Y 


Ly Tae en ae Ohio, 
CHARLES FORD, Fishers, New 











Russett, others, 
York. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 
OF, THE 








LDEST he ge a 
eel? 


necvens ne R 
Oimes BOX NO. 191, a .y. 


WANTED AT ONCE—A reliable man My 
our subscription work in his bome locali » > 





we 2 Ra % part : ~a as 
Subscri on a m 
CAN. AGRICULTURIST. fer Fourth. Avo New You 


Ave., New York 





MEN WANTED—To ¢ell Sopentaite fruit trees and 
shrubbery. Big demand. Coma ete cooperation. Com- 
mission paid weekly. Wri ~ WILLEMS, 
SONS, NURSERIES, Becker, N. Y. 


FIREMEN, BRAKEMEN, for railroads nearest 
their homes—everywhere— beginners $150, later $250. 
a al ASSOCIATION, Desk W-16, Brooklyn, 








pm. Co 4 ba » Becgme automobile experts. $35 
tn_while learning. ‘rite FRAN > N N- 
STIT UTE, Dept. T 413, Rochester, N. way 





HELP WANTED 





POULTRY SUPPLIES 


EGG CASES, Poultry Crates, Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. NATIONAL CRATE COMPANY, 1380 Frank- 
lin Ave., New York. 








PRINTING AND STATIONERY 





MAMMOTH TOULOUSE GEESE and Ganders, 
$8. One pair Brown Ducks $5. CHAS. E. HAL- 
LOCK, Mattituck, N. Y. 


150 NOTEHEADS, 100 white envelopes printed and 
mailed $1.00. Samples printing free. N, 
Mohawk, New York. . 





U. 8. GOVERNMENT wants men—women over 17. 
$90-$195 month. Hundreds positions for farmers. 
a. cane meng! sufficient. Experience 

necessa itions free. Write immediately. 
FRAN KLIN INSTITUTE, Dept T-34, Rochester, N.Y, 


WANTED: Girls, pemen. 
$135 month. Sam 
mew. FRA) RANKLIN- 
Rochester, N. Y, 





Become dress designers. 
ple lessons free. Write immeédi- 
INSTITUTE, Dept. T 543. 





WOMEN’S WANTS 





PUREBRED Mammoth Bronze | Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Inclose stamp. I. W. WHEELER, 
R. D. 2, Massena, N. Y. 

PURE BRED WHITE 
Toms $10.00, Hens $8.00, Trios $25.00. S&. 
ETTS, Dalton, N. Y. 





HOLLAND TURKEYS 
RICK- 





THOROUGHBRED GIANT BRONZE TURKEYS, 
large stock, Toms $15, Hens $10. THOMAS COOKE, 
East Springfield, N. % 





FOR SALE: White China Geese. Pure peed me 
or female. L. L. VANDE MARE, BR. D. 1, 
Wyalusing, Pa 


MAMMOTH 
Female, $7.00. 
Plain, N. Y. 

Bese C COMB yg *! 4 LEGHORN cockerels. Thor- 
oughbre Three liars each. BRUSH, Milton, 
— 


WHITE 
20th year. 
mond, N. Y. 


SILVER SPANG 
Price Reasonable. 
burg, Pa. 





—_ TURKEYS. Males $9.00, 
EDWARD BROOKMAN, Fort 








WYANDOTTES—Single Comb Anconas. 
Circular. OWNLAND FARMS, Ham- 





HAMBURG COCKERELS. 
VEY CRESSMAN, Coopers- 


MISCELLANEOUS 





BE YOUR OWN weather man. Consult my won- 
derful weather prophet. It forecasts Ge weather 3 
to 24 hours ahead of rain or snow. As reliable as 
the most expensive barometer. Made on scientific 
principles. This weather prophet is built in artistic 
Swiss cottage style, handsomely decorated. Sent 
prepaid on receipt of $1.00. Order today. VIR- 
GINIA SALES CO., Dept. 1239 Nebraska Ave., 
Jamaica, N. Y. 

RHEUMATISM HERB +3aW4¥-" ~} ee 
cured by herbs led by ¥. 
specialist. Cures Rheumatism te ~ drawing poison 
acid from the part which pains. Old tried Remedy 
containing Spanish Sasparilla Root, Blue Veroine, 
Wahoo Bark, Senna, etc.; properly compounded. In- 
structions with each package Sent ./ for 
3.08, D. TAYLOR, 535 W. ‘155th &., N. ¥. C., 











BUY OUR CHRISTMAS TOYS and gifts early. 
We are in a position to sell dolls, children’s toys 
of all kinds. Small farms containing 6 animals and 
various other gifts at exceptionally 
Tinsel and pretty ornaments f 
for our low prices. + RANCES 
133d Stteet, Richmond Hill, N, Y 


MILLER, 1239 





AGENTS WANTED 


WOMEN AGENTS—Chip soap direct from fac- 
tory to consumer. New plan—you sell—we deliver 
and collect directly from consumer. Agent’s sam- 
les free. References required. Dept. A, ROE COM- 
PANY, Homer, N. Y. 








WHY NOT TAKE ORDERS for our Wool Batts 
at your Church Fairs? They make fine Christmas 
Gifts. Agents wanted. SHARTZ-NEWTON WOOL- 
EN CO., Dept. M., Homer, N. Y. 





HOLIDAY CARDS—7 handsome Christmas cards 
and 3 New Year cards for 10 cents, tpaid. Dou- 
ble sets, 2 of each, for 18 cents. Stock on hand 
three-color, linen finish. At stores same cards sell 
at 2 5 cents. Special inducements on large 
orders. Order now to avoifi mail congestion. H. 

+ al Dept. C, 157 Water 8t., New York City, 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


REAL DAIRY FARM; $5000 Income with Ho.. 
Hogs, 30 Cows, 11% tons 
lime, lime sower, 








PRIZE WINNING F———9 and Toulouse geese. 
Also Barred Rock a WORLEY, 
Mercer, Pa. 


. 





FOR SALE—Fine White Leghorn Pullets, Chinese 
Red cockerels. 8S. V. WILLIAMS, EK 


+a eymar, 








LARGE COLORED MUSCOVY DRAKES 7, 9 Ibs. 
$3.50, $4.00. JESSIE REYNOLDS, Petersburg, N. Y. 





WHITE WYANDOTTE Cockerels; Mammoth Pekin 
ducks. LAURA DECKER, Standfordville, New York. 


PUREBRED Fee geese. _ Also trio of 
utility geese. CARD, Sherman, N. Y. 





$100—I WILL GIVE $100 for a set of dishes, 
pale blue pattern on white — e 
Made about 90 years ago in England. Am 
collector, but want to find this pattern to duplicate 
a set my father used to have. Will pay $25 for 
information leading to the se ae of such a set. 
P. 0. Box 377, Providence, RB. 


$135.00 FOR BEST NUTS. Beechnuts, Black Wal- 
nuts, Butternuts, Chestnuts, English Walnuts, Hazel 
Nuts, Hickory Nuts, Japan Walnuts, Pecans. Full 
information from WILLARD G. BIXBY, Treasurer, 
Nut Growers Ass’n, Baldwin, Nassau Co., 








_WE SOLICIT LARGE AND SMALL country con- 
of f, horse hides and —, Jimee. 




















§ .C. REDS—Cockerels, Carver- ve strain. 
REV. J. W. AYERS, Glen Easton, W. 
FINE SING BLA MINORCA cock- 
rela W. BROCE. So. Kortsight N. 


MAMMOTH BRON TURKEYS, Wolf Strain. 
JULIA RACE, os. Falls, N. Y. 


50 LARGE RO DUCKS, price reasonable. 
ELMER L. DUTT. . Littlestown, Pa. 


FOR SALE: Fine lot colored Muscovy ducks. 
CARL WEBSTER, Petersbure N. Y. 


. MRS. LJ. 
DEE tone ere J 


CATTLE 























Ayrshire Cows 4 to 8 
years old to in early winter also some 
stock. Chauta 4, RF 


SALE— 


Hea‘ milkers good size. 
° BY. D. 16. Jamestown, N. Y. 


— and fair returns. Write for tags. 
SYLVANIA HIDE & LEATHER COMPANY, 
Scranton, Pa. 

ALL WOOL Ds ws yarn for sale, direct from 
manufacturer, 5c, $1.25 and $1.50 a pound. 
Postage paid a five dollar orders. Write for ecagies. 
H. A. BARTLETT, Harmony, MAINE. 


APPLE BUTTER—Old-time, home-made, shipped 
in crated stoneware gallon crocks, sealed: aztioeeee 
= generous sample by mail, 10c. BEAM WIN 

GERD, Chambersburg, Pa. 


HAY & OATS, Car loads. Dairymen: Write for 
Prices on any grade of hay or oat straw delivered 
your station. Sig. JAMES E. DANTE, Jr. East 
Worcester, N. Y. 











t $700 horses, 
beautiful 189 acres short drive RE town: 
fertile, loamy tillage cutting 80 tons hay; 50-cow 
spring watered pasture; estimated 1000 cords wood, 
25,000 ft. timber; 800-bu. apple orchard; buildings 
insured $5500; good 1l-room house, piazza, mag- 
nificent view; 37-cow cement-basement barn, spring 
water, poultry and milk houses. Age forces sacr:- 
fice $11.000 only $2000 needed, easy terms. In- 
vestigate now. Catalog free. A. B. Crute, Han- 
cock, Delaware Co., N. Y. 





100-ACRE FARM ONLY $2300—Horses, 
10 cows and Heifers, sheep, implements, equip- 
ment, corn, potatoes, grain, vegetables, etc., thrown 
in; productive section, progressive, prosperous farm- 
ers; short drive R R town, all ee ed 
loamy tillage; spring-watered wire-fenced pastur 
estimated 1000 cords wood, 100,000 ft timber ; 
fruit; 1000 sugar maples; 8-room house, cellar- 
fine water; substantial Cosement barn. Owner retir- 
ing, $2300 takes all, — half cash, easy terms. 
Income starts with possess: me now. Cata- 
log free. BIRN CARDNER, De Ruyter, N. Y. 


Poultry, 





128-ACRE FARM; $5400 Income 3 Horses, Poultry, 
17 Cows and Heifers, bull, cream separator, full 
implements, tools, hay, fodder, grain, potatoes for 
winter, etc., included; close village and RR town: 





TIMOTHY AND ALFALFA, first and second cut- 
Freight saved in Easiern Territory. W. A. 

WITHROW. Route four, Syracuse, N. 
SPECIAL SALE of thorobred Collie Puppies. 
Leghorn Cockerels. 


Chester White pigs, White 
ARCADIA FARM, Bally, Pa. 








PUREBRED JERSEY BULL eighteen months old. 
| and Grandsire in Register of merit. 

$50.00. Also heifer & Bull ca 
ELWELL, Worcester, N. Y. 


AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES, one month to a year 
old. From dams of A. R. records. Priced low for 
t= AN FARMS, Wilton, 











Red, 


Oa iain Po "1. E. 


Best ga oom 





LOVELY HAND PAINTED Xmas Gift Cards. 
Small size 50¢ per a larger size Tic. M. COV- 
ENTRY, Industry, N. 





TRAPPERS. method 
= al. Will ee free. EVERETT SireRMAN 7 x 


itman, Mass. per 





RAISE YOUR CALVES 
le a quart. W. RANDEL. Sra 











100-acres heavy cropping fields; 20-cow pasture; 
tiring, owner sacrifices all $5000, part cash, easy 
u St., New York City. 
Michigan 
20, PPeO, 
80 acre tracts. Rich esr » ay soll, 
iD CO., V-1246, First Natl Bank Bldg, Chicago. 
PY, Roal Estate, 42- Webb 8t., Lock- 
ited, write me, SOHN 
Wisconsin. 
a. J. Ww. DEMPSEY, Patasrala, 





BEST EXTENSION LADDERS made 22c per f 
Freight paid. A. L, FERRIS, Interlaken, ¥ y* 





800 cords -wood, lots fruit; good 2-story, 
7-room house, barn, poultry house, piggery. Re- 
rms. Details page 32 Illus. Catalog 1100 Bar- 
- FREE. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 150 R, 
LAND SEEKERS! ae ! 
t ‘arm 
}- Ay i. $15 to 12 335, Der 
Write aa. tor FREE, illustrated booklet. RMIGART 
LAN 
IN NIAGARA CO. dairy, fruit, poultry and garden 
farms all property to be as adve Catalog free. 
ROY COLO 
port, N, ¥. 
WANT TO BUY, sell or exchange 
a ol matter where loca 
FRLACK, Chippewa Falls, 
to hear from parties wanting to buy 
hear from owner of land for gale. 
ne aldwiD, Wis. 


Ww. 
0. K. HA 











B. M. 





L 


' COW-COUNTRY 


—by— 


“~ 


Bower 





A 





Published 1921 by 


What Has Gone Before—Cow Country is a 
story of the west as it was in the days when 
cattle roamed over the plains and the land 
was free to all those who cared to settle 
there. The Birnies were Eastern people who 
came to Wyoming when Bud was small. 
Things went well with Rob Birnie and by the 
time Bud was of age, his father was con- 
sidered one of the most prosperous ranch 
owners in Wyoming. Bud had always ex- 
pected to remain with his father, but soon 
after his 21st birthday they had quarreled and 
Bud left home, vowing that he would not 
return until he had proved that he could 
make good without his father’s help. At 
Little Lost where he found employment, he 
spent most of his time in horse-racing, teach- 
ing some of his associates that gambling is a 
sin. He worked merely for healthful exercise 
and to pass the time away between races. In 
this chapter Marian, a girl whom Bud ad- 
mires, is leading him through a little known 
trail, hoping to get him safely away from the 
ranch before his enemies find him. 


CHAPTER XXI 
Guardian Angels are Riding “Point” 


So I wish you'd take charge of part 
of this money for me,\and if you leave 
go down to my mother, on the Toma- 
hawk ranch, out from Laramie. Any- 
one can tell you where it is, when 
you get down that way. If you need 
any money, use it. And tell mother 
I’ve sent her the finest cook in the 
country. Mother, by the way, is a 
great musician, Marian. She taught 
me all I know of music. You'd get 
along just fine with mother. And she 
needs you, honest. She isn’t very 
strong, yet she can’t find anyone to 
suit, down there—” 

“I might not suit, either,” said 
Marian, her voice somewhat muffled. 

“Oh, I’m not afraid of that. And 
—there’s a message I want to send— 
I promised mother I’d—” 

“Oh, hush! You're really an aw- 
fully poor prevaricator, Bud. This is 
to help me, you're planning.” 

“Well—it’s to help me that I want 
you to take part of the money. The 
gang won't hold you up, will they? 
And I want mother to have it. I 
Want her to have you, too,—to help 
out when company comes drifting in 
there, sometimes fifteen or twenty 
etrong. Especially on Sunday. 
Mother has to wait on them and cook 
for them, and—as long as you are go0- 
ing to cook for a bunch, you may as 
well do it where it will be appreciated, 
and where you'll be treated like a— 
like a lady ought to be treated.” 

“You’re even worse—” began Mar- 
fan, laughing softly, and stopped ab- 
ruptly, listening, her head turned be- 
hind them. “Sh-sh—someone is 
coming behind us,”,she whispered. 
“We're almost through—come on, 
and don't talk!” 

They plunged into darkness again, 
rode at a half trot over smooth, hard 
gand, Bud trusting himself wholly to 
Marian and to the sagacity of the two 
horses who could see, he hoped, much 
better than he himself could. His 
keen hearing had caught a faint 
gound from behind them—far back 
fn the crevice-like gorge they had 
quitted, he believed. For Marian’s 
sake he stared anxiously ahead, eager 
for the first faint suggestion of star- 
light before them. It came, and he 
breathed freer and felt of his gun in 
its holster, pulling it forward an inch 
or two. 

Marian Deads the Way 

“This way, Bud,” Marian mur- 
mured, and swung Boise to the left, 
against the mountain under and 
through which they seemed to have 
passed. She led him into another 
small gorge whose extent he could not 
gee, and stopped him with a hand 
pressed against Sunfish’s shoulder. 

“We'd better get down and hold 
our horses quiet,” she cautioned. 
“Boise may try to whinny, and he 
mustn’t.” 

They stood side by side at their 
horses’ heads, holding the animals 
close. For a time there were no 
sounds at all save the breathing of the 
horses and once a repressed sigh from 
Marian. Bud remembered suddenly 
how tired she must be. At six o’clock 
that morning she had fed twelve men 
a substantial breakfast. At noon there 
had been dinner for several more than 
twelve, and supper again at six—and 
here she was, risking her life when 
she should be in bed. He felt for her 
free hand, found it hanging listlessly 
by her side and took it in his own and 
held it there, just as one holds the 
hand of a timid child. Yet Marian 
was not timid. 

A subdued mutter of voices, the 
click of hoofs striking against stone, 


Little, Brown & Co. 


and the pursuers passed within thirty 
feet of them. Boise had lifted his 
head to nicker a salute, but Marian’s 
jerk on the reins stopped him. They 
stood very still, not daring so much 
as a whisper until the sounds had re- 
ceded and silence came again. 

“They took the side-hill trail,” 
whispered Marian, pushing Boise 
backward to turn him in the narrow 
defile. “You'll have to get down the 
hill into the creek-bed and follow that 
until you come to the stage road. 
There may be others coming that way, 
but they will be two or three miles 
behind you. This tunnel trail cuts 
off at least five miles but we had to 
go slowermyou see. 

“Right here you can lead Sunfish 
down the bluff to the creek. It’s all 
dry, and around the first bend you 
will see where the road crosses. Turn 
to the left on that and ride! This 
horse of yours will have to show the 
stuff that’s in him. Get to Crater 
ahead of these men that took the hill 
trail. They'll not ride fast—they never 
dreamed you had come through here, 
but they came to cut off the distance 


and put Sunfish to a pace that slid 
the miles behind him. + 

With his thoughts clinging to Mar- 
ian, to the harshness which life had 
shown her who was all goodness and 
sweetness and courage, Bud forgot to 
keep careful watch behind him, or to 
look for the placé where the hill trail 
joined the road, as it probably did 
some distance from Crater. It would 
be a blind trail, of course—since only 
the Catrock gang and Marian knew of 
it. 

They came into the road not far be- 
hind him, out of rock-strewn, brushy 
wilderness that sloped up steeply to 
the rugged sides of Gold Gap moun- 
tains. Sunfish discovered them first, 
and gave Bud warning just before 
they identified him and began to shoot. 

Bud laid himself along the shoulder 
of his horse with a handful of mane 
to steady him while he watched his 
chance and fired back at them. There 
were four, just the number he had 
guessed from the sounds as they came 
out of the tunnel. A horse ran stag- 
gering toward him with the others, 
faltered and fell. Bud was sorry for 
that. It had been no part of his plan 
to shoot down the horses. 

The three came on, leaving the 
fourth to his own devices—and that, 
too, was quite in keeping with the 
type of human vultures they were. 
They kept firing at Bud, and once he 
felt Sunfish wince and leap forward 
as if a spur had raked him. Bud shot 
again, and thought he saw one horse- 
man lurch backward. But he could 
not be sure—they were going at a 
terrific pace now, and Sunfish was 








Syracuse Fair how to make four garments from one pattern. 
a good demonstration that they were awarded the gold medals. 














Nassau County Girls Demonstrating at the New York State Fair. 
Here are Lynda Bedell and Veronica Stringham showing the visitors at the 


They gave such 
Lynda and 


Veronica are but 12 and 13 years of age, and were in competition with girls 


who were several years older. 


and to head you off. With others be- 
hind, you must beat them all in or 
you'll be trapped between.” 

She had left Boise tied hastily to a 
bush and was walking ahead of Bud 
down the steep, ro¢éky hillside to show 
him the easiest way amongst the 
boulders. Halfway down, Bud caught 
her shoulder and stopped her. 

“I’m not a kid,” he said firmly. “I 
can make it from here alone. Not an- 
other step, young lady. If you can 
get back home you'll be doing enough. 
Take this—it’s money, but I don’t 
know how much. And watch your 
chance and go down to mother with 
that message. Birnie, of the Toma- 
hawk outfit—you'll find out in Lara- 
mie where to go. And tell mother 
I’m all right, and she'll see me some 
day—when I’ve made my stake. God 
bless you, little woman. You’re the 
truest, sweetest little woman in the 
world. There’s just one more like 
you—that’s mother. No go back—and 
for God’s sake be careful!” 

He pressed money into her two 
hands, held them tightly together, 
kissed them both hurriedly and 
plunged down the hill with Sunfish 
slipping and sliding after him. For 
her safety, if not for his own, he 
meant to get away from there as 
quickly as possible. , 

In the creek bed he mounted -an 
rode away at a sharp gallop, glad that 
Sunfish, thoroughbred though he was, 
had not been raised tenderly in stall 
and corral, but had run free with the 
range horses and had learned to keep 
his feet under him in rough country 
or smooth. When he reached the 
crossing of the stage road he turned 
to the left as Marian had commanded 


leaving them farther and farther be- 
hind. They were outclassed, hope- 
lessly out of pistol range, and they 
must have known it, for although 
they held to the chase they fired no 
more shots. 

Then a dog barked, and Bud knew 
that he was passing the ranch. He 
could smell the fresh hay in the 
stacks, and a moment later he des- 
cried the black hulk of ranch build- 
ings. Sunfish was running easily, his 
breath unlabored. Bud stood in the 
stirrups and looked back. They were 
still coming, for he could hear the 
pound of hoofs. 

The ranch was behind him. Clear 
starlight was all around, and the bulk 
of near mountains. The road seemed 
sandy, yielding beneath the pound of 
Sunfish’s hoofs. Bud leaned forward 
again in the saddle, and planned what 
he would do when he reached Crater; 
found time, also, to hope that Marian 
had gone back, and had not heard the 
shooting. 

Another dog barked, this time on 
the right. Bud saw that they were 
passing a picket fence. The barking 
of this dog started another farther 
ahead and to the left. Houses so 
close together could only mean that 
he was approaching Crater. Bud be- 
gan to pull Sunfish down to a more 
conventional pace. He did not par- 
ticularly want to see heads thrust 
from windows, and questions shouted 
to him. The Catrock gang might 
have friends up this way. It would be 
strange, Bud thought, if they hadn’t. 

He loped along the road grown 
broader now and smoother. Many 
houses he passed, and the mouths of 
obscure lanes. Dogs ran out at him. 


the saddle listening. Away 
where he had first met the signs. 
civilization, the dog he hag » 
was barking again, his deep 
blurred by the distance. Bug , 
to himself and rode on at a 
a ng wpe then to an 4 

og an ng him Purp 
that soothed. ine 

Crater, he discovered in q » 
patrol of the place, was no more a" 
an overgrown village. The »~ 
house and jail stood on the 
street, and just beyond ‘was the 
Bud rode here and there, exam), 
closely the fronts of various byy, 
before he concluded that ther 
only the one bank in Crater, 
he was quite sure of that he chose 
place near by the rear of the hg, 
where one horse and a cow 
a comfortable corral together 
hay. He unsaddled Sunfish 
turned him in there, himself re, 
ing to the bank before those om 
night-riders had more than reag 
the first straggling suburbs of + 
town, 

On the porch of the court-h» 
behind a jutting corner piliar 
seemed especially designed for 
concealment of a man in Bud’s a 
ation, he rolled a cigarette which 
meant to smoke later on when 4 
way was clear, and waited for 
horsemen to appear. 

Safe in Crater 

Presently they came, rode to a poh 
opposite the court-house and } 
with no more than a careless ¢i 
that way, and halted in front of an y 
inviting hotel across the street, 
remained on-their horses while ¢ 
third pounded on the door and 
it by the knob and finally roused # 
landlord from his sleep. There wag 
conference which Bud witnessed wif 
much interest. A lamp had } 
lighted in the bare office, and agatr 
the yellow glow Bud distinctly 
the landlord nod his head : 
which plainly betokened some sort 
understanding. 

He was glad that he had not 
ped at the hotel. He felt much yr 
comfortable on the court-house pe 
“Mother's guardian angels must 
riding ‘point’ to-night,” he mused, 

The horseman rode back to a } 
stable which Bud had observed 
had not entered. There they 
sought for news of him, it would 
pear. You will recall, however, ¢ 
Bud had ridden slowly into the t 
ness district of Crater, and his p 
ing had been unmarked except 
the barking of dogs that spent ti 
nights in yammering at every 
and so were never taken seriou 
The three horsemen were plainly no 
Plused and conferred together in ke 
tones before they rode on. It 
evident that they meant to find By 
if they could. What they meant t 
do with him Bud did not attempt t 
conjecture. He did not intend to 
found. 

After a while the horsemen 
back to the hotel, got the landlord ¢ 
with less difficulty than before a 
had another talk with him. 

“He stole a horse from Dave 
man,” Bud heard one of the three 
distinctly. “That there running ho! 
Dave had.” 

The landlord tucked in his 
and exclaimed at the news, and B 
heard him mention the sheriff. 5 
nothing came of that evidently. 
talked further and reined their ho 
to ride back whence they came. 

He likely’s give us the slip outsid 
of town, some place,” one man ¢ 
cluded. “We'll ride back and 
If he shows up, he’ll likely want 
eat. . . . And send Dick out 
the Stivers place. We'll come @ 
ning.” He had lowered his voice 
that Bud could not hear what was 
happen before the landlord sent D 
but he decided he would not pry! 
the matter and try to fill that 
in the conversation. 

He sat where he was until the t 
had ridden back down the & 
road which served as a street. 
he slipped behind the court-he 
and smoked his cigarette, and 
and borrowed hay from the cow # 
the horse in the corral and 
himself some sort of bed with 
saddle blanket to help out, and 
until morning. 

The Catrock Gang 

A woman with a checkered 
and a motherly look came to let 
chickens out and milk the cow, 
woke Bud so that she could tell 
she believed he had been on & 
or he never would have taken 
liberty with her corral.. Bud 
to the toot, and apologized, and 
for breakfast. And the woman, 
one good look at him, handed him 
milk bucket and asked him how 
liked his eggs. (To be conti 
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Home Plans and Practices 
Sewing Helps and Care of Children 












feeding Young Children 

fp planning meals for three and 
r-year-old children there are several 
mts to remember. Vegetables and 
# should each be served once a day. 
pread, for tooth and jaw develop- 
st, should be included in small 
entities twice daily. Milk and eggs 


_ always better for small children 
; tho an js meat, because of the tendency 


meat to putrify in the intestines. A 
of milk, either as a beverage or 





an ed in the form of custard, junket, 
self nstarch pudding, milk gravy, or 
reins. yps is a daily necessity. Cereals, 





ich have been subjected to long slow 
soking, should be often included in 
, children’s diet. Sugar blunts the 
petite and ought to be used spar- 





an . 
bs of ¢ 





Ourt-hoy 


i : y: 
4 r Many children have to be taught to 
Bud’s Ke vegetables but it is a worthwhile 


“ort as vegetables supply bulk for 
ning the digestive tract, and min- 
1 salts for tissue building. Of 
hourse the servings of vegetables 
hould be small and uncooked vege- 
bles and tomatoes are best avoided 


> which | 
when ¢ 


to & pol little tots. Pickles, pie, condi- 

and } nts and salad dressing should be 

less gi ssolutely forbidden. It is no more 

t of any ssible to feed these than to ask a 

e~ ll child to wear hobble skirts or 
le ti 


y a cane. 
and shor Bread and milk or some simple 
roused thal ooh served in the middle of the fore- 
here was on at the same hour each day save 
caved wil t and miss “bites” and are needed 


Ss a ee 


a Bound Buttonhole 


Figure 1 (at the left) shows the first step in making the buttonhole. 
gure 2 (at the right) shows the finished buttonhole. 





hole. On dresses, waists and chil- 
dren’s clothes where the closing is con- 
spicuous, the bound buttonhole serves 
as a fastening and gives a finishing 
touch. Some of the new tailored 
shirtwaists depend entirely upon one 
large pearl button and a bound but- 
tonhole for trimming. For those who 
are not familiar with the way in which 
it should be made, the following di- 
rections and illustrations will, no 
doubt, be helpful. 

When a buttonhole, measuring one 
and a half inches is desired, one will 


need an oblong piece of material four. 


inches long by three inches wide. The 
latter should be basted to the garment, 
on the right side, over the place where 
the buttonhole is desired. Mark the 
length of the buttonhole on the small 
piece of material with chalk or a pen- 
cil. Run a line of machine stitching 
from point to point as illustrated in 
Figure 1—stitching the small piece of 
material to the garment. Slit the two 
thicknesses of material between the 
lines of stitching with a sharp scissors, 
cutting well into the corners, but being 
careful not to cut the machine stitch- 
ing. 

One now has what looks like a raw- 
edged buttonhole. Remove the bast- 
ing. Pull the small piece of material 
through the opening to the wrong side 
of the garment and smooth down the 
edges of the buttonhole with the 
thumb-nail. The slight puckering in 
the corners is caused by drawing the 
stitched piece of material inside out, 
























= y the child’s body. A mid-afternoon 
ttempt ch is advisable in many cases. 
nd to The following are suggested menus 


ying out the plan of the above. 
First Day—Breakfast—Orange juice 


roe hree tablespoons), wheatena, top 
fore k, toast (one to three slices), but- 
er, milk to drink (one cup). 
ave 10 A. M. Milk (one cup), bread and 
three utter (one slice). 
ing hot Dinner — Cream of atiey soup (one 
up), soft poached egg, soft mashed 
his s (one to two tablespoons), bread 
and B two or three days old), butter, junket, 
riff. Bua ter to drink. 
ly. Thet Supper— Bread and butter, dry 
ir he fereal and milk, stewed apricots, milk 
ame, i U drink. 
p outsid Second Day — Breakfast — Apple- 
nan ¢0 uce (three tablespoons), cream of 
and heat, top milk, zweibach and butter, 
want k to drink (one cup). 
c out 10 A. M.—Bread with peanut butter 
16 aru (two slices), one cup milk. 
voice Dinner — Warm milk, soft boiled 
Lt was 6. mashed spinach (one to two table- 
ent D poons), buttered bread, rice cooked 
pry th a few raisins in milk, sugar (one 
that aspoon). 
Supper — Milk toast, milk to drink, 
the thi boked date pulp. 
e sand Third Day—Breakfast—Prune pulp 
t, three to four tablespoons), ralstons, 
rt-he P milk, toast and butter, milk to 
nd rink. 
cow 8 10 A. M.—Milk flavored with a little 
a bcoa, bread and butter. 
with Dinner—Cream of pea soup, egg 
nd rambled very soft in milk, mashed 
tender beets (one to two tablespoons), 
d (two or three days old), butter, 
an custard, water to drink. 
tet , Supper—Boiled rice with top milk, 
ow, fad and butter, stewed prunes, milk 
tel  drink.—[ Biste A. Wilcox. 





) ck Making a Bound Buttonhole 


w of us realize what a neat, 


4 lored finish a bound buttonhole 
n, is toa garmént. On heavy woolen 
him “tments like coats, and suits, it is 
how " Serviceable since it cannot pos- 


nue “"Y Tavel out like a worked button- 





and can be eliminated by making a 
tiny inverted plait in the latter at each 
end of the openings, as shown in Fig- 
ure 2. A line of stitching should be 
made on the right side to hold the 
binding in place. The edges of the 
under piece may be finished with over- 
casting or the edges may be turned 
under and held down with running 
stitches.—[Ruth Lorraine. 





Window Gardens in Winter 


This article is not for those who go 
to florists to fill their windows with 
expensive plants, but is intended to 
help the many women who dearly love 
flowers, but have little money to spend 
on them and not much time. Florists’ 
advice is good, so far as it goes, but 
it rarely takes into account the in- 
evitable lack of attention where house- 
hold cares are pressing. Now, there 
are many plants that will bear neglect, 
that is, that do not want fussing over, 
and if watered well today, will stand 
over tomorrow without suffering. If 
your house is cold, paste little strips of 
white paper round the windows to 
keep out frost, and if a cold night 
comes, put sheets of newspaper be- 
tween the flowers and the glass. Open 
doors will give air. If you burn oil 
instead of gas, so much the better for 
both you and your plants. 

Before potting, wash the pots clean, 
and save every bit of broken crockery 
to place in the bottom for drainage. 
Get good, light soil, not clayey, and 
some well-rotted cow manure, and you 
are ready to begin. Young geran- 
iums, oxallis, dwarf nasturtium cut- 
tings, ferns (not natives), dwarf pe- 
tunias, vincas, and others are good for 
potting. Fuchsias, when out of bloom, 
should be put in the cellar, and so 
should large geraniums. Give a little 
water about once a fortnight. A nico- 
tina is a good plant to have. A July 
seedling will begin to blossom in Jan- 
uary, and go on for months perfuming 
the house. Carnations may succeed, 
but after their first blodm, as a rule, 
they do not. Begonias are the great 





_ 


‘tand-by as they will thrive where there 
is not much sun, and are so easily 
grown from cuttings. If you have a 
large plant, let it stand by itself; it 
resents crowding. Strong cuttings of 
ivy in the fall will climb over the win- 
dow in spring. 

Do you often wonder why florists’ 
flowers do so well and yours look so 
miserable? They nourish their plants 
judiciously, and we either starve or 
gorge them. Keep the cactuses in a 
cool window, and water only about 
once a week, until mid January; then 
advance to the full light and keep 
damp, but not wet. After potting, 
leave for some days in the shade. 

If you are short of pots, large to- 
mato cans with a few holes bored in 
the bottom and painted, will answer 
the purpose. Some of my best flowers 
grew in them last winter. If you*have 
boxes instead of pots, don’t crowd and 
put in too large plants. If you have 
cannas, palms or other large plants 
let them stand alone or in groups; they 
fill corners so handsomely. 

Don’t fuss too much, only keep off 
dead leaves and insects, and they will 
repay you. None of the flowers named 
want a very warm room. The pleas- 
ure of a few plants in bitter winter 
weather will gladden the wearied eyes, 


even if there is but foliage and few 


flowers.—[M. L. Pike. 


Keeping Children Busy 

Children will amuse themselves for 
hours with very simple things. Kind- 
lings cut into straight even lengths 
will afford entertainment for a long 
time. They can be used to build rail 
fences, corn-cribs and cabins; or they 
can be sold to mother for wood, un- 
loaded and made into neat piles. A 
quantity of glass beads of many colors 
and. shapes is a good investment, for 
they will keep little fingers busy for 
a long time arranging and re-arrang- 
ing them. Buttons will answer the 
same purpose; the more odd ones the 
“better. The buttons can be threaded 
on a strong card. A box of tacks, a 
small hammer and a smooth board 
possesses more attraction for an ordin- 
ary child than the most expensive 
toy. Their possibilities are unlimited. 
Various figures can be drawn on the 
board, and the child will enjoy driving 
the tacks along the lines. One little fel- 
low learned his letters in this way and 
how to spell his name. Many chil- 
dren will enjoy a box of cheap water 
colors. Very pretty pictures for them 
to paint can be cut from the advertis- 
ing pages of magazines or newspapers. 
Paper cutting is another favorite em- 
ployment of little children. A pair of 
blunt pointed s¢issors and an old news- 
paper have helped many a rainy after- 
noon to pass quickly. 

Any child, large or small, will enjoy 
playing with sand. A bucketful of 
clean, dry sand will insure peace and 
quiet on many a stormy day. A piece 
of oilcloth or a large paper should be 
spread down and the bucket of sand set 
on it. <A few bottles of different sizes, 
a tin cup, a pan and a spoon or two 
should form part of the outfit. If a 
funnel and a bag or:two are added, 
their possessors’ content will be com- 
plete. 

Children especially delight in any- 
thing that can be worked into forms 
as their imaginations may suggest. 
Clay, such as is used for molding in 
some primary schools, is very nice, but 
if this is not available, a lump of putty 
is a good substitute. Tiny pieces can 
be taken off, rolled and patted into 
little loaves of bread, miniature pies 
and cakes. Different kinds of fruit 
are easily molded. If to the putty a 
box of wooden toothpicks is added, it 
is surprising how numerous are the 
objects that a child will fashion. 

Empty spools are superior to most 
blocks, but there must be quantities 
of them. Two or three hundred will 
not prove too many for the ambitious 
young builders. The collection will 
soon include all sizes and kinds, from 
the large sizes that have held linen 
thread to the small spools that button- 
hole twist comes on. Buildings that 
admit of towers and steeples are fav- 
orites. Numerous torchlight proces- 
sions have been formed, each spool 
bearing a banner, thrust through the 
hole in the head. The banners were 
pieces of colored paper mounted on 
toothpicks. Innumerable droves of 
cattle, horses and sheep can be made 
of spools, the different colors and sizes 
adding greatly to the interest. If 
some of the articles mentioned are 
kept as mamma’s property and only 
loaned to the children ‘on rainy days 
they will be more thoroughly enjoyed 
because of their novelty.—[M. Ryder. 





To freshen up patent leather when 
it becomes dull, use common vaseline. 
Allow the vaseline to remain on the 
shoe for half an hour then remove 
with a‘soft rag. 





Said 
the 
Farmer: 





BEACH JACKET 


“I am satisfied that you have the best wind 
and cold resisting material procurable anywhere 
in the world at any price. Brown’s Beach Jacket 
is the avarmest thing of the kind that I ever 
wore, and I have been wearing the Cardigan 
Jacket for 30 years.’ 

It is as warm, as an _ overcoat, ae than 
a good sweater, wears like iron and can be 
washed. It comes coat without collar, coat 
with collar, and vest. 


ASE YOUR DEALER 


BROWN’S BEACH JACKET CO. 


Worcester, Massachusetts 














ARMY GOODS 


Order NOW for the Winter! 
U. S. Army Hip Boots, $3. 75 


all standard well known makes 
U.S. Army Wool O. D. Blankets 3.95 
U.S. Army Wool Commercial Blanket 2.75 
U.S. emmy Wool Underwear 95 
U.S. Navy Wool Underwear, 

shirts ag front and back 1.25 
Sheepskin V. 3.00 

es-Army — last, 

all solid oak leather, double soles 3.75 
Heavy Wool white, gray,blue .50 
Pon a practical rubber blanket 

better than a rain coat and excel- 

lent for horse back riding 1.75 
Mitts-Govt. Motor Transport, one 

finger mitts, Lined—just thething 

for motor driving, per pair 1.75 


Hundreds of other bargains. Write us 
what yau want. Money back if not sat- 
isfied. .Send money order, or check to 
ANGLE ARMY STORE 
182 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














= tien. 
usted, 6 ’ 
address and size. a ae ona ie 


Manufacturers Surplus Sales Co., cn ony 














SMALL AD! BIG VALUE! 


We Pay Postage 
Good sturdy all i chgeme work shoe, 


oak soles and 
Folio . ood 







Send No Money, just rush order. 
Pay Postman only $3.29 when shocs 
arrive. We pay postage, and guaran- 
tee satisfaction or your mone 

k. Send for your pair TODAY. 


RAMBLER SHOE CO. 
Dept. A35. NEW YORK CITY 


LADIES’ FURS ‘ 
Wetan hides and make them 
into robes, coats, mittens and 
ladies’ furs, at reasonable 
prices. Send us your hides 
andiurs which you want re- 
— and made into latest 
Styles. 





e Milford ford Robe&TanningCo 


Elm St. 

















SPECIAL HOLIDAY POST CARD 


We offer 7 handsome itmas cards and 3 
New Year cards all = 5) cents, postpaid. 
Double sets, 2 of each for 18 cents. Stock on 
hand three-color, linen finish. 
cards sell New York and Washington at 2 
for 5 cents. Special inducements on large 
orders. Agents wanted. Order now to avoid 
mail congestion. 


H. C. SIBLEY. 157 Water 
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The Key to Success Is Work=—m 
There Is no Substitute for It! 


In order to do your best work, you must be 

» healthy. You must sleep soundly at night, your 

nerves must be strong, steady antl under perfect 
control, 


If you are accustomed to drinking tea or 
coffee with your meals or between meals, you 
tmay be loading yourself with a very great handi- 
cap. Your nervous system may be stimulated 
beyond what is natural for you. 


For tea and coffee contain thein and caffeine, 
These are drugs as any doctor can tell you. 
They are known to irritate the nervous system 
by their action and to cause restlessness and 
insomnia, which prevent the proper recuperation 
of the vital forces. 


If you want to bo at your best, capable of 
doing the very best work that lies in you, why 
not stop drinking tca and coffee? Drink Postum, 
the rich, satisfying beverage made from scienti- 
fically roasted cereals. . 

Postum contains absolutely no drugs of 
any kind, but in flavor tastes much like rich 
coffee. It helps nerve and brain structure by 
letting you get sound restful sleep. 

Postum comes in two forms: Instant Postum (in tins) 
made instantly in the cup by the addition of boiling water. 
Postum Cereal (in packages of larger bulk, for those who 
prefer to make the drink while the meal is being prepared) 
made by boiling for 20 minutes. ; 


Ask your grocer for Postum. Sold everywhere, 
Postum for Health 


“There’s a Reason” 











che fPartini ue mise Broadway, 32d and 33d 
q Nam Sts, NEW YORK CITY 
Situated in Centre of Shopping District - Adjacent to Theatre Section 


Entrance from Hotel to New York Subway and Hudson Tubes affording direct communication with 
the Penn, and Grand Central Stations, also general Post Office and Raittoad Stations at Jersey City 
The Restaurants offer a truly McAlpin Service - with Club Breakfasts, Special 
Luncheons and Dinners, also a la Carte Service « - All at ae peices. 


PRANK_LE. JAGO ~ Resident Manager. 


600 ROOMS -~ Pleasant Rooms From $2.50 up 




















MAGAZINE PRICES SLASHED 


BETWEEN NOWIAND CHRISTMAS 


Magazine prices are now down 
to rock bottom. . Some of our 
clubs are lower in price than 
before 1914. The liberal con- 
tracts we have with other pub- 
lishers are subject to cancellation 
on 30 days notice, so if you delay 
you will probably pay consider- 
ably more. No matter whether 
your subscription does not expire 
until next year, be forehanded 
by accepting one of these most 
remarkable bargains before it is 
too late. All subscriptions will 
be extended from present expirationfdate. You owe it to your 

one of these remarkable bargains at once. Subscriptions may be sent 


ent addresses if desired, and may be new or renewal. 
15 
a aaa 


McCal]’s Magazine $1.00 (Three best 




















Today’s Housewife 1.004 magazine 
American Agriculturist 1.00 { year only 


each one 
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American Magazine 
Woman's Home Comp. 
American Agriculturist 


PoultrySuccess(7,4n5%3) 
McCall’s (Soceewtte ) $1. 
Am. Agriculturist 1 


Today’s Housewife 
Am. Agriculturist 


McCall's (RAas ss) Youth’sCompanion$2.50 3s 
American Agriculturist $1.40 | Am. Agriculturist 1.00 $3. 


Send your order at once to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Today’sHousewife $1.00 
People’s Home Jrl. 1.00 
0 
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McCall’s Magazine 1.0 
Am. Agriculturist 1.0 
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The Pathfinder GRwit, 
American Agriculturist 
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People’s Home Journal 
American Agriculturist 
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Maryland Team Wins 

Farms boys and girls from 14 states 
competed in the second annual inter- 
national live-stock club judging con- 
test for agricultural club members 
held at Atlanta, October 17 to 22, un- 
der the auspices of the Southeastern 
Fair Association. The Maryland team, 
which won first place, will be given 
a free trip by the fair association to 
England to attend the annual Agri- 
cultural and Live-Stock Show of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, and to visit 
the farms of noted live-stock breeders 
abroad, as was done in the case of 
the successful Texas team last year. 
The prize trip won by the Maryland 
boys not only includes all their ex- 
penses to Europe but provides the pay- 
ment of expenses for the Maryland 
State boys’ club agent, E. G. Jenkins; 
the expenses of county agent W. C. 
Snarr, of Montgomery county; and the 
expenses of C. S. Chambers, of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The winning Maryland team, which 
made a score of 3,001 points out of a 
possible 3600 in judging representa- 
tive classes of dairy and beef cattle, 
hogs, and sheep, included the follow- 
ing club members: Warren Rice, 
Joseph Glackin, and George Warri- 
low, all from Cecil County. The club 
members were trained by county agent 
W. C. Snarr, of the Maryland Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, by whom they 
were enrolled and actively interested 
in agricultural club work at the begin- 
ning of the year. 

These three club members were the 
champions in a series of community, 
county, and State contests in which 
15,00@ picked boys and girls, trained 
by extension agents cooperatively em- 
ployed by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the State agri- 
cultural colleges, competed. Each of 
these club members, before entering 
any of the contests, had enrolled as a 
demonstrator in improved methods of 
growing some crop or farm animal 
which the club member cared for, and 


- of the cost of growing which he kept 


an accurate record. When such club 
members showed aptitude: for live- 
stock judging they were afforded an 
opportunity to join a judging team in 
addition to their regular work, and 
were given special training by exten- 
sion agents. . 

Each of the teams in the competition 
at Atlanta, aided by natural judging 
ability -~d careful coaching by exten- 
sion «gents, had won first place suc- 
cessively, at county and State fairs in 
their respective states. The thorough 
and all-around practical knowledge of 
live stock necessary to win in such com- 
petition is shown by the fact that the 
Maryland team was first in judging 
Guernsey, Holstein, and Shorthorn cat- 
tle and second in Duroc-Jersey hogs, 
two of its members, Warren Rice and 
Joseph Glackin, standing first and sec- 
ond, respectively, in judging all classes 
at Atlanta. 


Two Old Riddles 
Here are some old riddles, but they 
may be new to some of you. 
I 
Length I have, but I am not tall; 
Body uc, and yet a head; 
And aJjthough it is not small, 
Through wy mouth I’m never fed. 
Arms I have, yet ne’er a hand; 
Feet I’ve vone, and yet I run; 
Thaugh I’ve been in every land 
Shone on by the circling sun, 
Yet I never leave my bed. 
Beast I’m not, yet roar full oft; 
Never talk, although ’tis said 
That I mumur low and soft. 
What I was, again I'll be; 
What I am, you'll tell to me! 
bai 
Five hundred begins it, five hundred 
ends it, 
Five in the middle fs seen, 
The first of all figures, 
The first of all letters, 
Take up their station between. 
Join these together, a word they will 
bring, 
It will give you the name of an ancient 
king. 
The answers to these riddles will be 
published in next week’s paper. 


Map Puzzle 


How many boys and girls found the 
answer to the Geographical Puzzle 
published last week. Here is another 
that is even more fun that the one we 
published last week. : 


> 


All the works printed below in 
are tq be replaced by names found ; 
the map of the United States 
changes will make a complete no. 
tive. 

Some boys and girls met ty 
one Monday afternoon, at a (lake 
Dakota) under a (creek in Montan, 
tree, to go for a walk in a (lake 
Canada). The first to arrive Was E 
old (a city in Arkansas) and then =a 
(river in Virginia), (sound in Canaa, 
with his (mountain in Oregon) nap 
(town in Georgia), (and city in r 
bama), and little (river in 
ssippi); then came (city in Towa) 
brought his gun and a (river in y, 
tana) full of (river in Montana) ¢ 
he hoped to shoot something ang ; 
that he would like to meet a (rapi 
in Montana) a. (city in New York) 
even a (mountain-range in Montana 
Next came (cape in Virginia) 
(city in Kansas), (town in Kentucky 
with his sister (city in Montana) 
her friend (village in Iowa), the ; te 
wearing a pretty new (mountain ' 
Oregon). The young people set of 
gayly and after a delightful w 
sat down to rest in the shade\ of 
(river in Dakota). They had brought 
nice lunch of (river in Iowa), gap 
wiches and new (river in Montana) 
and while they were enjoying thi 
(town in Georgia) suddenly cried oy 
“I see a (river in Idaho)—look!” 

The other girls screamed, and (cape 
in Virginia) pulled out his (river jy 
Dakota) which his father had givey 
him at (lake in Oregon). 

Perhaps it is a (lake in Montana) 
said (city in Montana), trembling, 

“More likely a (river in Dakota), 
retorted (city in Iowa). 

“Sit still, (river in Mississippi) 11 
a (river in Dakota) child,” said ( 
in Virginia), and when all had finishe 
lunch they strolled on to a little po; 
and stood looking down through th 
(river in Idaho) to the (city in Mon 
tana). 

(“City ingArizona!”) shouted (city 
in Kansas) pulling out his hook an¢ 
line, “let us go (falls in Idaho).” 

“O, yes,” said (river in Mississippi) 
“we might catch a (river in Idaho!) 

“You little (city in California,” 
said (city in Alabama), and they al 
laughed merrily. 

“I think we ought to go (city i 
Alabama),” said (city in New York 
pointing to the sky where a grea 
cloud shaped like a (mountain i 
Montana) was floating, and she showe 
her (river in Montana), for very soo 
a sound of (bay in Michigan) 
heard. As soon as they reache 
(town in Pennsylvania) the storm be 
gan, but it did not last long and the 
the young people walked along 
(creek in Dakota) road to the top of 
(town in Ohio), to see the (town it 
Virginia),~and admire. the (river 
Utah,) (river in Dakota), and tints ¢ 
the clouds, and (river of Utah in th 
grass. 


Letters From Our Readers 

Dear Young Folks—I am a girl 1 
years old. I live on a farm of 
acres; We have 28 cows and we 
milking 20. I would like it on a fam 
if it wasn’t for milking so many co 
We have 4 horses. Their names 
Ned, Dan, Prince and Bill. We hav 
5 cats, 3 cats and 2 kittens. I have 
brothers and 4 sisters. We héa 
about 60 chickens, I raise all of th 
chickens, and I like to go and get 
cows at night.—[Rose Doughert 
Pennsylvania. 


Dear Young Folks—I raise turke} 
and guineas. Last year I took 1P 
of guineas to the Tioga County 
and I got first prize. This year I t 
to the County Fair, turkeys and gui 
eas both. One pair of old turkeys 
entered in the School Exhibit and 
got first prize which is $3. I alse 
tered, besides the old turkeys, 3 P 
of young turkeys, one pair of 
guineas and 2 pair of young guiner 
Altogether from the prizes I think 
will get $15. 

I enjoy reading the girls’ and be 
letters, and also think the stories 
very interesting.—[Dorothy Ane 
New York. 


Dear Young Folks—I am 4 
girl 11 years old. We are living @ 
farm, and I help my mother 
the dishes and tend-to the 
I have 3 pets, two dogs and one pre 
cat. I have no brothers or 
I enjoy reading the boys’ and 6 
page.—[Gladys Harlon, New York. 
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Stock Market 
yt VITE ee S's . 
Cattle oy ro0t to20 19al 19% 
acim RSs Mae hee Meee 
pes BB ish EB ite tee tm 
ey £00 fo Gis 1285 375 6.00 
New York, trading in live stock 
particularly attractive from 
try point of view. Steers sold 
githough the offerings were 
up. Choice steers went 
at $8.10@8.50 p 100 Ibs, bulls at 
with a few extra fcy 4.75@ 
cows 8.75@4, oxen 4.75. 
p of W ei ge sary + 
verage broug’ " p 
ts slightly heavier 7.50@ 
"NY state cows weighing 920 to 
ss jbs brought 4@4.50. 
mess in live hogs was small, 
fairly steady with light to med- 
_, weight sorts $8 p 100 lbs, heavy 
1.16, choice pigs 8.50, roughs 6 
9, stags 4@4.50. 
sep sold slowly, prices unchanged. 
sheep prought $2.50@4 p 100 
culls 1@2, yearlings 5@6, choice 
up to 10.25, cull lambs 5@6. 
up of Pa lambs weighing 71 
prought $9.50, a large beh of NY 
jambs same weight 10.25. 
% Chicago good to best corn fed 
sold strong with most sales at 
g, prime steers 11, prime heavies 
@9.90, heavies 4@5, bulk of desir- 
hogs 7.65@7.90, best fat ewes 


New York, country dressed pigs 
ning 16 lbs sold at 28@30 c p Ib; 
ibs, 23@25¢; 50 to 60 Ibs, 18@20c; 
wse spring lambs went out at 12 


Dairy Markets 


m0ICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
_ Pitts- 

lo bi cuse 
“a. a 


Phile- - 
cai «i 0 
Mt New York, mkt was easy with 
emy butter 46@46%c p Ib, 
frsts 44@45%c, firsts to extra 
39@43%6¢, finest N Y state dairy 
or 44@45c, good to printe 35 @ 43c. 
Wheese—At New York, mkt was 
iy with N Y state whole milk 
both special and colored 22%@ 
c, p lb, fresh specials 21%@ 
bo, average run 21% @22c, twins 
tals 21% @23c, single daisies 20 
ic, double daisies 19 % @20c, Young 
ca 22% @23c, fcy Swiss cheese 
Sic, No 1 44@60c. 


mes 


Countrv Produce Markets 


ouse, N Y¥—Growers delivering 
iucts to farmers’ mkt received fol- 
ing prices: Fresh eggs 90c p doz, 
x made on the farm 55@60c, a 
Northern Spy apples $3 p bu, Gano 
Baldwins 2.50, Ben Davis 2, sweet 
r30@35c p gal, best grade pota- 
$1.40 p bu, farm dressed pig 12c 
hog 10c, mixed hay best quality 
p ton, other grades 15@20, tur- 
88@40c p Ib, live cockerels 26@ 


tsburgh, Pa—Standard timothy 
at $22@22.50 p ton, middlings 
0, Ohio—Pa butter 45@47c p Ib, 
Tand Ohio Baldwin apples $1.85@ 
p bu, Pa cabbage 2@2.25 p Dbl, 
ish cabbage in carlots 32@40 p 
cauliflower 1.50@1.75 p doz heads, 
3@3.75 p half bbl, Pa mush- 
1@1.50 p 3-lb bskt, yellow on- 
5.75@6 p 100 Ibs, N Y potatoes 
@3.50 p 150 Ib sack, Pa turnips 
hed 40@50c p bu. 
ffalo, N Y—Various varieties of 
Ystate apples brought $2.25@3 p 
Keiffer pears 1.50@2, home grown 
ces 1.50@3.50, red cabbage 1@ 
white 75¢@$1, Savoy 75@90c, 
? grown carrots 75c@$1.25 p bu, 
cauliflower 1.75@2, home grown 
25@75c p doz stalks, -lettuce 
%5@2 p 2 doz heads, yellow onions 
@6 p 100 Ibs, best potatoes 1.20 
5 p bu, pea beans 5@5.50 p 100 
live turkeys 38@40c p Ib, dressed 
eys 48@50c, brewers grains $32 
2.50 p ton, spring bran 21.50@22, 
feed 32, standard middlings 
@23. 
ladelphia, Pa-—Nearby extra 
eggs brought 66c p doz, candled 
h eggs 78@79c, whole milk fcy 
e 22% @28c p Ib, live fowls other 
Leghorns 30@34c, turkeys 35@ 
dressed spring turkeys fcy 47@ 
fcy apples $7.50@8.50 p bbl, po- 
fcy 2.25@2.40 p 100 Ibs, onions 
50, N J lettuce 75c@$2. 


mn, — White potatoes 
id be stored in a cool, dry and 

ely well-ventilated cellar or 
A temperature of 36 to 40 de- 
is most desirable. Advice rela- 
to construction of pits can be 

through your county, farm 
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Marketing of Vegetables 
©. W. WAID, FARM BUREAU, 0. 

There is perhaps no class of farm 
produce more difficult to market in a 

way than vegetables. One 
reason for this is that the growers 
themselves have been so accustomed to 
working independently, both from the 
standpoint of production and market- 
ing, that their very habit of thinking 
is against cooperation. Another rea- 
eon is the fact that the produce which 
they handle is not standardized but 
consists of a great variety of vegetables 
varying in quality and put up in dif- 
ferent ways and packages. Then to, 
the fact that vegetables are perishable, 
must be handled when ready, and are 
subject to deterioration at all stages 
of handling from the time they are 
harvested until the constmer uses 
them, makes them hard to handle 
satisfactorily. — 

Near the larger cities, vegetable 
growers have been selling their prod- 
uce on the city markets in the major- 
ity of cases. This has meant long 
hours, working under great difficulty 
and has resulted in an expense which 
as a rule the growers did not fully 
appreciate or realize. In many locali- 
ties at the present time, the growers 
are seeking a better method of market- 
ing than they have experiénced here- 
tofore. At Providence, R I, a group 
of about 80 growers has had an organ- 
{zation through which they have been 
selling cooperatively for two or three 
years. At Cleveland, O., 400 growers 
recently formed a corporation with a 
capital stock of $300,000. They have 
purchased a site and as soon as busi- 
ness conditions will warrant expect to 
put up a large building. Instead of 
each of these growers attending market 
daily to sell their own vegetables, it is 
Planned to operate a continuous 
market and to allow each grower to 
deliver his product when it is most 
convenient and to leave it at the 
market place to be sold by his agents. 

There are a great many obstacles to 
be overcome in connection with _the 
operation of an organization of this 
character but the need is apparent and 
if the men will go at the proposition 
in a business-like way there is no rea- 
son why success should not crown their 
efforts. Every movement of this nature 
which works out successfully encour- 
ages other communities to follow such 
an example. 

There are a number of cooperative 
organizations of vegetable growers 
scattered throughout the United States 
but most of them are in southern states 
where shipping is absolutely essential 
for successful marketing. Such organ- 


“fzations in the northern sections are 


made up of men who are engaged in 
the production of a limited number of 
vegetables. At Marietta, O., for ex- 
ample, an organization of vegetable 
men has been in operation for several 
years and at the present time is made 
up of about 450 members. This or- 
ganization handles early tomatoes, 
early cabbage, cucumbers and sweet 
corn and in a very limited way a few 
other vegetable crops. This organiza- 
tion has succeeded in putting a prod- 
uct of high quality on the market and 
this more than any one thing has con- 
tributed to its success. It is not so 
difficult to sell a few standardized vege- 
tables cooperatively as it is to sell a 
greater variety» There are several 
potato growers selling organizations in 
the United States which have made a 
success of cooperative marketing. 
When we get down to one vegetable, 
the problems of marketing are much 
more simple and easier to work out. 

g the need which the vege- 
table growers have of assistance in 
working out practical plans for co- 
operative marketing, the state farm 
bureaus of Illinois and Ohio have em- 
ployed men to devote much of their 
time to the working out of plans of co- 
operative marketing of vegetables. No 
doubt, other States will follow the ex- 
ample of these two if the accomplish- 
ments of these States which are taking 
the initiative are such as to encourage 
similar effort elsewhere, 


Coming Events 
Amer. Soc. Agri’l Engineers, Chicago, Dec. 
N, A State Grange, Binghamton, N. Y., Feb. 
Ge _¥, annual meeting, Binghamton, N. Y., 
Intérnational Live Stock Exposition, Chicago, 

Iil., Nov. 26—Dec. 3. 

Pomologi Toledo, O., Dec. 7-9. 
ition, Toledo, O., Dec. 7-9. 
Products Week, Harrisburg, Pa., 


. Seaf Del., . 2-5. 
Peninsula rm Show: Seaford. Del. fan. 25. 


L. 
Agricultural Week, Trenton, N.J., Jan. 10-13. 
Nat Milk, Producers Pea, Cisclanatl, 6, 
NY State Hort Soc, Rochester, N Y, ‘Jan 
N Y State Hort Soc, Eastern Meeting, Pough- 


NY. Feb 22-24. 
N. J. Hort. Soc, Atlantic Ctiy, N. J., Dec. 68. 


Cows for Registry — All breeders of 
purebred dairy cattle expecting to be- 
gin advanced registry testing should 
fit their cows well beforehand. Keep 
in mind that a cow freshening in poor 
condition has a poor chance to make a 
good recard. 











BIG PROFITS in 
Silver Black Fox Farming 


Any farmer with small 
woodlot or orchard can 
easily raise Silver Black 
Foxes and make much 
larger profits than with 
any other livestock. As 
easy and inexpensive 
to raise as dogs. A good yearly income 
possible from a small start. Government 
recommends it. Demand for Silver Black 
Fox furs is increasing; wild supply is very 
scarce. We maintain at Boonville near 
Adirondack Mountains largest and best 
equipped fox ranch in country with ped- 
igreed stock only. 

Write for interesting, illustrated Booklet 
and learn the facts about this fascinating 
and profitable industry and how you can 
make good money raising foxes on half 
an acre. Address, 


CENTRAL N. Y. FUR CO. 
Dept. 3, Utica, N. Y. 
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POULTRY BREEDERS 


BARGAIN SALE 


Ist class breeders and productive layers. 
° » Bocks, Wyandottes, as and 
ngs it 





White 


wi 
. fo 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


MEAD-SIDE FARMS 
MEADVILLE, PA. 


~JERSEYS 


We line breed the Gam, Knight, Oxford, You'll 
Do and Majestys; it means 1000-Ib producers 
size, type and prestige. We offer pairs (bull 
and heifer) mated to line breed at $200 to 
$300 pair. Write us: 


MIXTER FARMS 
300 GUERNSEYS 


Over 3000 Purebred Guernseys have been 
bred on these farms. 


For sale at reasonable rates. Exceptional 
bull calves of May Rose breeding, also some 
good producing females. Buy producers. 


J. S. CLARK, Supt. Hardwick, Mass. 


WOODWARD HERD OF 
MILKING SHORTHORNS 


Headed by Duke of Glenside, first prize bull at 
Eastern States Exposition. We also won Grand 
Champion Cow, and First Prize herd. Hare 
stveral promising heffers and bulls for sale. 


DONALD WOODWARD FARM, Le Roy, N. Y. 


AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 


Sired right from cows now on yearly test; will 
e priced right for quick sale. Herd under 
Federal Inspection. 


OLD FORGE FARM, Spring Grove, Pa. 


FOR SALE YEARLING BULL 


hose three nearest dams average over 29 Ibs. Send 
r pedigree and particulars. Price $100. Also 7 mo. 
bull, dam 18 Ib. two year old Price $50. 


IDEAL DAIRY FARM, St. Lawrence Co., Canton, N.Y. 
































Lansha: also Br as. Reasonable gs to 
quality. EDGEWOOD POULTRY FARM 
R. 0. Box 18A Plantsville, Ct. 





All leading varieties of Pullets and Yearling Fowls 
—Berred Rock, White Rock, 8S. C. W. Leghorn, An- 
conas, — 8. C. Brown Leghorn, White Pekin 
Ducks. aby Chicks in Season. [Illustrated circu- 
lars. E. R. HUMMER & 


SPECIAL FALL PRICES 


Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, and Chickens. White Leg- 
horn Hens $125.00 per 100. Satisfaction and Safe 
Arrival Guaranteed. Catalogue Free, 


H. A. SOUDER Sellersville, Pa. 


CO., Frenchtown, N. J. 








‘Pekin Ducks or 
Drakes $3 each. 
Cross-Bred Ducks, 
Fine layers, $2.50 each, cross-bred drakes $2.00 each, 
Cycle Hatcher Company Elmira, N. Y 








SHEEP BREEDERS 
RAMS FOR SALE 


from 16 breed of sheep, 40 of them also 75 ewes, 
Reg. stock. 10 boars ready for service from 4 to 12 
months old of 7 breeds. 15 sows. Swine. One Reg 
Percheron stallion 15 months old. Angora and milch 
goats. A. W. HILLIS & SON So. Worcester, N. Y. 


DORSET RAMS 


Several registered Dorset yearling and ram lambs for 
sale at reasonable prices. For particulars apply 
Fillimore Farms. C. T. Brettell, Bennington, Vt. 


PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


Won every First Prize and all Championships New 
York State Fair 1919. “rite for catalogue. . 


HENRY  L. WARDWELL 
BOX 10, SPRINGFIELD CENTRE, N. Y. 

















CATTLE BREEDERS 








Registered (?im ) Holsteins 


20 Calves 5 to {2 months old 
2@ cows and 10 Bulls 


JOHN C. REAGAN Tully, N. Y. 


WANTED—A HOME 


for choice registered and high grade Holstein- Friesian 
heifer and bull calves, $25 and up. Write us your wantr 


Browncroft Farms. (Cortland Co.) McGraw, N. Y. 











GRADE HOLSTEINS 
40 to 


ll weigh 

cows. due to 

, re the finest indi- 

viduals obtainable and our guarantee goes with 

m. We invite you to see our stock. Compare 

quality and priccs before you purchase. yire 

at our expense and we will meet you at the train. 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON 

~~ Farms 


Telephone 116 er 147) Cortiand, N. Y. 














FOR SALE 
20 cows, 40 heifers from 6 months 3 years 
old, 5 service bulls; also bull calves, all registered 
holsteins. Also carload of grade heifers nicely marked. 
Priced right. 
J. R. FROST, MUNNSVILLE, WN. Y. 








RIVER ROAD JERSEYS 
Why not use the Champion blood? 


We offer exceptional bulls and bull calves by the sons 

of SOPHIE 19th of HOOD FARM. Also some good 

producing females. =“ Reasonable Prices. 
RIVER ROAD FARM, CONCORD, MASS. 














Holsteins, Mules, Jacks 
Road and Saddle Horses 


all ages. We can also furnish grade Holsteins all 
ages. We have good rock Percheron horses for sale. 
OSWEGO RIVER STOCK FARM Phoenix, N. Y- 








HOLSTEIN HEIFER CALF 

















ONE YOU'LL LIKE 

Holstein bull—Born February 2, 1921; a mighty 

Sire is a 42 1b. bull. ‘Dam Is a 

Kol 24’s Butter Bor 

Q y cow. Recently passed 

a federal test. $125.00 takes him crated, registered 

and transferred. DQ NOT WAIT or the other 
fellow will get him. 


WANDAGA HERD 
Ward W. Stevens, Liverpool, N. Y. 


150—H EAD—150 
BLACK AND WHITES—RED AND WHITES 


150 head to pick from choice fresh cows and 
springers our specialty. They are large in size and 
fine individuals. 30 head of 3 yr. old heifers all due 
within the next 60 days. If you want good cows at 
the right prices see ours. Just 60 days retest can be 
arranged for. Wire me when you will be here. 


W. E. TOTMAN 
Cortland N. Y. 




















SWINE BREEDERS 
FOR SALE 


Thoroughbred Duroc Jersey Boars Shipped direct 
on approral. 
ELMER BENNETT, Cayuga Co., Locke, N. Y. 


SHADY SIDE “BERKSHIRES 
Pigs 8 weeks old $12 each. Boars and Sows 7 

months $35. Bred Sows $75.00. We will ship C. O. 

D. Pay when they arrive. 
ELMER G. FISHER, Prop., 








Hamiiton, N. Y. 





Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best type. Both sexes, not 


akin; at right prices. 
HOME FARM . CENTER VALLEY, PA. 


Money Making Berkshire Gilts 


sired by the great Double Lee Boy 3rd, for winter 
breeding. Priced low for quick selling. 


W. F. McSPARRAN 


LARGE BERKSHIRES at HIGHWOOD 


Yearling sows that have raised litters this fall, re- 
bred to our best boars for early spring farrow. $50 
to $100. Unrelated service boars, $40 to $75. Close 
ce to the leading winners at the largest shows this 
fall. 

H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 


Spotted Poland Chinas. 


Of size, quality and finish.Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Prices reasonable. 
WARREN W. MORTON Russelivile, Ky. 


HAMPSHIRES gain over a ind a dey 
All ages for oale. Free drealar and 
Guernsey Cattle. 

LOCUST LAWN FARM 


Bird-in-Hend. Lene Co., Sox A. Pa. 


DUROC JERSEYS 


Orion Cherry King Breeding. Open gilts and young 
boars ready for service. asonable prices. 

KARL D. SHINER 
Den-Moor Farm 


Berkshires the Farmer’s Friend 


B the blood of 1921 Champions and you havo 
ar it. We have it to offer in bred sows, 
, and young pigs, at very rea- 
ices. Let us know your wants. We will 

serve you right. 


. & SONS Supa Spring Stock Farm 
£ Ata He Mer., Berkshires Seclyville, Pa. 


BIG BERKSHIRE HOGS 


SPECIAL, FOR SIXTY DAYS, we will. offer ser- 
eral hundred choice eight-week-old r and sow 
pigs of the most popular ‘blood lines. Registered in 
your name at $12.00 each. Send us your order from 
this ad. at once. Satisfagtion guaranteed or your 
money will be refunded. Get our circular. 

THE PALMYRA QUARRY FARMS 
Golen G. Grubb, Manager. Palmyra, Pa. 


£O 3 6OWS, _ get our 
=> Sigs Viwtte Palle 
‘ Box 25 Maoun Pa. 


TYPE O. IL C’s, 


Three times Grand Cham- 
bi ing 900 Also 





Furniss, Pa. 














Tewauda, Pa. 





























With the Farm Bureau 


What the Prominent Leaders Say 














Hog-Ties Cooperation 

Gray Silver, the Washington repre- 
sentative of the American farm bureau 
federation, says: ““We were unsuccess- 
ful in getting Congress to pass the co- 
operative marketing law during the 
last season, the bill being blocked by 
insidious amendments which utterly 
destroyed the usefulness of the bill. 
The house easily recognized the merits 
of the legislation as indeed it has dur- 
ing this extraordinary session, by the 
passage of the Volstead-Capper bill. 
This bill was again referred to the 
senate judiciary committee which is 
the committee that,.emasculated the 
bill last session, and it has emerged in 
practically the same anemic condition 
as it was reported out by that com- 
mittee last session. 

“To say that farmers will be able 
under this or any other law to form 
monopolies is to make a statement 
which shows ignorance of conditions 
surrounding production, of coopera- 
tion, and the economics of marketing 
including the almost infallible law of 
demand and supply. If the farmers 
should endeavor to form a monopoly 
of any particular product there would 
immediately arise competition from 
production in that section or some 
other part of the country or some 
foreign country, for that matter. An 
equally as strong factor is the wide 
fluctuations of yields due to the vag- 
aries of weather. 

“Cooperative marketing organiza- 
tions now are almost legion in this 
country, particularly in states where 
the laws are favorable, and credit is 
due to many of them for reducing the 
cost to the consumer and at the same 
time returning more money to the 
producer yet the shadow of the jail 
constantly is menacing them. This 
right to market cooperatively is 
granted by many other countries, and 
outside of a few members of the senate 
judiciary committee, I know of very 
few people who are adverse to recog- 
nizing the value of cooperative market- 
ing and the passage of the proper laws. 

“When we get down to bedrock ar- 
guments there is very little if any, 
difference between a corporation vith 
its hundreds and thousands of stc*k- 
holder members, apd the cooperat, ’e 
marketing association with its mem- 
bers. The Sherman anti-trust law 
recognizes the corporations but ac- 
cording ‘to certain interpretations of 
the. Clayton amendment does not 
recognize cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations and give them the legal stand- 
ing which is necessary for them to 
have if they are not to be hailed into 
the courts and pay for expensive and 
tedious proceedings whenever they 
cross the path of other business. 

“If the purposes of this bill are not 
again to be defeated its language 
should be restored to the same as was 
used by the house when it passed the 
bill. A word to your Senator may do 
wonders in helping the course of ¢0- 
operative marketing.” 


The Cadence of the Corn 

This is the way J. R. Howard, Pres- 
ident of the American farm bureau 
federation, put it to a gathering of 
business men at a luncheon of the Chi- 
cago association of commerce: 

**‘Through my long years of exper- 
sonce on the farm I have come to con- 
sider this season the most charming 
of the year. It’s the time of the short- 
ening day and the lengthening night. 
I know full well what it is to be awak- 
ened in the Iowa night by the flapp- 
ing of the ‘blind, the crow of rooster, 
or the soughing of the wind in the 
trees outside the window and to note 
that it is darker than it was an hour 
or two before or when I went to bed. 
I cannot see my hand before me. It 
is the darkest hour of the night. In- 
stantly I know that that darkest hour 
is the time when I should rise and go 
to work. 

“It is the night’s darkest hour when 
the farmer gets up. He takes his lan- 
tern and goes to the barn. He feeds 
his stock. He milks his cows. He 
curries and harnesses his tear. He 
goes to the house and eats bre. -fast, 
all before there Is yet the first rosy 
tint of dawn in the east. 

“Breakfast over, the farm-r hitches 
the team to his wagon and rattles -off 
downhill, across the bridge, and up 
the road into the cornfield. He pauses 
for it to get a little lighter; he cannot 
yet see his row. And while he is put- 
ting his sideboard over and getting 
his eoat’ off he listens: -From every 


direction there comes the sound of 
other corn wagons going to other corn 
fields. Soon there reaches his ear the 
rhythmic beat of the ears against the 
sideboards—the cadence of the corn— 
that corn which is converted into the 
gold and silver of commerce and man- 
ufacturing and industry. Where in 
all the world is there another song 
to equal it? Before noon the farmer 
brings in his load, and another at 
night, 

“We are in the dark hour just now. 
But it is time for us to get up and get 
our lanterns, whether we be farmers 
or manufacturers or business men. 
We want to get those chores. done, 
and our breakfast over, for morning 
is close at hand. Let’s put on an ex- 
tra sideboard and grease up the old 
wagon this morning for we™have got 
the biggest job we ever had ahead of 
us in America. It is going to take the 
energy and the faith of the American 
farmer combined with the energy and 
faith of the American business men 
to put it over. But we have just one 
common interest—service to the whole 
people. 

“As a farmer of this country, I ask 
you business men to join with us in 
the procession toward national pros- 
perity.” 

Mr. Howard’s challenge and the 
beauty of his analogy brought the 
business men cheering to their feet. 
An unprosperous agriculture. means 
stagnant business. Even in the dark- 
est hour one sees that agriculture 
and business as wheelhorses in the 
same team can pull a nation out of 
the slough of depression and out onto 
the highway to prosperity. 


Liquid Meat — Milk is liquid meat; 
drink it down! 














Among the Granges 




















Strengthen the Pomonas 


In his report to the National 

Grange, State Master McSparran of 
Pennsylvania outlined what had been 
done in improving the system of Po- 
mona work during the past year in 
his state. “Never since the tremend- 
ous rush of. organization in the early 
days,” he says, “has there been such 
regeneration of Bomona work as we 
have witnessed this year in our state. 
Pomonas that a few years ago had 
to rely upon a faithful few to do their 
work are now finding difficulty to get 
buildings large enough in which to 
accommodate the meetings in the 
county. Pomonas now, have enough 
moriey to do things and they are doing 
them. Members who realize that they 
support Pomona are coming into its 
activities to the benefit of themselves, 
their communities and the grange. 
» “The beautiful fifth degree Has 
never been given so. generously in our 
state as now. The Pomionas are rapid- 
ly getting the equipment with which 
to make the lessons of the degree in- 
spiring and progressive. I challenge 
you with the thought that thousands 
of Patrons are anxiously looking to 
the National Grange to give the fifth 
degree its proper place in the economy 
of the Order, define its work and give 
uniformity to its procedure. This is 
vitally important if the Grange is to 
secure the logical sequence in jt 
work and ritual which incites admira- 
tion and respect as progress is made 
in the degrees.” 


New Jersey Activities—Monmouth 
granges listened to an interesting ad- 
dress when Past Master Harry E. 
Taylor gave an interesting account of 
meeting of the National Federation of 
his auto trip through the New England 
states, in connection with his official 
attendance at the executive committee 
meeting of the National Federation of 
Boards of Agriculture at Springfield, 
Mass. This bids fair to be a bitsy 
winter for grange members and many 
interesting meetings have been 
planned.—[D. T. H. 


Boosting Membership — Master Mc- 
Sparran of the’ Pennsylvania state 
grange has entered upon the fall and 
winter campaign with the purpose of 
securing a large gain in mémbership 
and an awakened interest among the 
farmers in the advantage of grange 
co-operation and fraternalism.— 
[Oliver D. Shock. 


Democracy 


“of the people, by the people, for the people” 


People of every walk of life, in every state in the 
Union, are represented in the ownership of the Bell 
Telephone Systeth. People from every class of telephone 
users, members of every trade, profession and business, 
as well as thousands of trust funds, are Partners in this 
greatest investment democracy which is made up of 
the more than 175,000 stockholders of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

If this great body of people clasped hands they. would 
form a line more than 150 miles long. 
your door, it would take more than 48 hours of ceaseless 
tramping for the line to pass, 

This democracy of Bell telephone owners is greater in 
number than the entire population of one of our states; 
and more than half of its owners are women. 


There is one Bell telephone shareholder for every 34 
telephone subscribers. No other great industry has so 
democratic a distribution of its shares; no other industry, 
is so completely owned by the people it serves. In the 
truest sense, the Bell System is an organization “‘of the 
people, by the people, for the people.” 

It. is, therefore, not surprising that the Bell System 
gives the best and cheapest telephone service to be found 
anywhere in the world. 


BEcuiSYsTEw” 
EMEnICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPAR 
Ano ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
toward Better Service 





€f the Kinane: Wwhivee cires aiid wersiee ‘cop her ctrensiih ant telat 
her to really need just such a strengthening comfort as LDhite House | 
Coffee hes, brought to thousands of housewives, and with it renewed 








